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More partners for the New Generation of Power: 


From mowing...through drying...to storing... 


throw a haymaker at haying! 


. 


Ba 


ling without a backache—the Bale Ejector does the loading. 


ae * a a 
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John Deere's One-Man Haying System 


eliminates hard work...reduces weather risk...cuts costs 


Conventional or “straight” haying is hard 
work. But with the John Deere One-Man Way 
of Making Hay farmers can throw a “Sunday 
punch” at back-breaking work—take the easi- 
est, fastest method to cost-cutting haymaking. 


Automation in the Field 


The first step to easier haying is a John Deere 
14-T or 214-T Twine-Tie Baler with Bale Ejec- 
tor attachment. The Ejector tosses half-sized, 
or slightly larger, bales into wagons automati- 
cally. Men on wagons or bale pickup men are 
eliminated—-one man handles both baling and 
loading from the tractor seat. What’s more, the 
Ejector costs, in most cases, less than a hired 
hand’s salary for a single haying season. 

The second step is a John Deere Portable 


_JOHN DEERE design, dependability, and dealers MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Dryer. Not only does a dryer reduce moisture in 
hay for safe storage with the least possible loss 
in color and leaves, but it just about eliminates 
weather risks. 


Automation at the Barn 


The last step to easier haying is a John Deere 
Portable Elevator-Barn Bale Conveyor. One 
man unloads the bales, and the elevator and 
tubular steel conveyor handle the rest of the 
storing job automatically. 

Just how much easier can haying be? For more 
information, write the address below. 


JOHN DEERE 
3300 RIVER DRIVE 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE 
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ANOTHER “FARMER OF TOMORROW” 


Miss Riggs and the 
Grand Champion bar- 
row of the youth class 
at Indiana State Fair. 


sy meres 


Indiana girl’s barrow wins 


Donald and 


State Fair Grand Championship 


The purebred Poland China raised by Nyrene 
Riggs, high school freshman of Willow Branch, 
Indiana, got good feeding and good care. He 
grew into such a fine barrow that the judges 
in the youth division of the Indiana State 


Dick Fitzer, of 
Fitzer Feed and 
Grain, Purina 
Dealership at 
Willow Branch, 
have given 


Fair chose him as the Grand Champion. Nyrene Riggs a lot of help and encourage- 
Nyrene has had a lot of experience in club ment. Donald Fitzer has had a lifetime of 
work. She has raised pigs for four years and _— experience serving farmers and Dick Fitzer 
has carried out such homemaking projects as__is a graduate of Purdue University. Near 
baking, home improvement and food preser- —you, too, there is a Purina Dealer ready to 
vation. She has won scores of ribbons. help you on the feeding and management of 


In addition to her club work, Nyrene is a 
majorette and the librarian for the high school 
band and she plays saxophone and is treasurer 
for the dance band. 

Nyrene already has plans to go to college. Build Your 
She will train as a teacher and hopes to teach Ciniegten 
at the Wilkinson School in Willow Branch. 

Purina congratulates Nyrene Riggs on her 

wide interests and on her well-made plans PURINA WAY 
for the future. 


the 


livestock and poultry whether you’re aiming 
at show ribbons or at the top of the market. 
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lizer, 


You'll find these 


FREE BOOKLETS 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


and 


UREA 


Extra copies available 
for your distribution 


When you want to give some- 
one the facts about anhydrous 
ammonia or about urea ferti- 
one of these handy free 
booklets does the job quickly 
and competently. 


The Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 
tells how this type of fertilizer 
is made; how it is applied; when 
it should be applied; what it 
will do for specific crops; and 
why it costs less. Booklet is 
straightforward, to the point. 


The Urea Prills Booklet lists six- 
teen advantages of this versa- 
tile nitrogen fertilizer; includes 
charts outlining usage recom- 
mendations for more than fifty 
field, fruit and tree crops—how 
much, when and how to apply. 


Write for your free copies now. 
After you examine the booklets, 
if you decide they can save you 
time in the field by giving you 
a compact, easy way to get this 
basic information to farmers, 
just write for additional copies 
as needed. We'll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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“If | didn’t have these telephones, | wouldn't have this place” 


Eldon Hott runs his 70,000 
broiler operation near Franklin, 
West Virginia, with the preci- 
sion of a Detroit assembly line. 
It takes 25 to 50 daily telephone 
calls to do it. Many are made 


Mrs. Hott is sold on extension phones. “Before we got 
the extensions | spent several hours a day running to find 
Eldon. Now | don’t see how we managed without them.” 


long distance to nearby states. 


Several years ago Eldon real- 
ized that his operation was liter- 
ally tied together with telephone 
calls. He did his buying, selling 
—most of his management— 
with the phone. Yet when he 
was wanted on the line, Mrs. 
Hott had to drop her housework 
and hunt through the outbuild- 
ings to find him. 


Eldon decided it was easier to 
take the telephone to the farmer. 
Sohe had twoextensionsinstalled 
—one in his feed mill, and an- 
other in a central broiler house. 
Each is equipped to allow Mrs. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Bb 


Hott to hold an incoming call 
while she dials one or the other 
of the extensions. Both have a 
loud-ringing bell that Eldon can 
hear in other buildings. 


With this system, Eldon is 
seldom more than a few steps 
from a call. And, neither he nor 
Mrs. Hott has to put up with 
that endless running between 
house and buildings. 


If you’re a busy farmer, an 
extension or two on your place 
can help you accomplish more 
in a working day. Call your tele- 
phone business office. They’ll be 
glad to help. 
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In Livestock and 


Poultry Feeds, today... 


rsanilic Acl 


1s a part of good management ! 


OR CENTURIES, arsenic has served man- 

kind in the search for better health. 
Even the ancient Greeks used com- 
pounds containing arsenic. In 1911, 
after years of research, Dr. Paul Ehrlich 
produced his “magic bullet’? — won 
the Nobel prize with the arsenical 
Salvarsan, first of the wonder drugs. 


During World War I, when arsenicals 
from Germany were cut off, Abbott 
Laboratories entered the field. Abbott 
scientists have since devoted many 
years to the investigation of arsenical 
compounds and their role in animal 


‘and poultry nutrition. From this re- 


search has come the final selection of 
Arsanilic Acid, chosen for its safety 
and for its unique value as a low-cost 
growth and production stimulant. 


To show a profit today, every farmer must 
make the best use of his time . . . get the most 
out of his investment. For his feeds, he must choose 
feed additives that will give him the greatest 
return per dollar invested. 


After years of practical feeding experience, 
Arsanilic Acid still stands out as the growth stimu- 
lant giving the highest economic return. That’s 
why, in 1961, Arsanilic Acid is a recognized 
factor in good management. 


For egg producers . . . Arsanilic Acid widens 
the profit margin. Whether it’s cold, or whether 
it’s hot, Arsanilic Acid increases production . . . 
improves feed efficiency. Arsanilic Acid helps 
layers produce more eggs per bag of feed—season 
in and season out. Stresses can keep hens from 
laying all the eggs they’re capable of producing . . . 
and stresses can’t be entirely avoided. But Arsanilic 
Acid can lift your birds over many stress periods. 


For hog producers—low-cost way to improve 
hog-feeding results. Good hog feeds—from creep 
feeds to finishing supplements—fortified with 
Arsanilic Acid earn extra hog profits. A healthy- 
looking hog may be suffering from low-level 
disease. When this happens, poor weight gains 
result and feed efficiency falls off. Arsanilic Acid 
combats harmful bacteria . . . helps protect the 
pig from active disease . . . keeps him gaining at a 


satisfactory rate. 


Years of practical hog feeding trials proved that 
good hog feeds fortified with low-cost Arsanilic 
Acid can help earn extra profits. The three-year 
test averages at Purdue University show that 
Arsanilic Acid-fed hogs gained over a pound per 
week more than control hogs. They made 100 
pounds of gain on an average of 17 pounds less 
feed. All together, that amounts to 84¢ extra 
profit per hog. 


For additional literature about Arsanilic Acid— 
for complete details about this low-cost poultry 
and livestock profit builder—write to Abbott 
Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Division, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
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Almost every hog needs Arsanilic Acid! A dime’s worth 
of Arsanilic Acid is all these baby pigs will need—all the 
way to market! Hogs fed Arsanilic Acid have gained five 
more pounds per month than control hogs fed the same 
basic ration without it. Arsanilic Acid helps hogs make 
bigger gains on a dollar’s worth of feed. That means 
more profit per hog. 


Improved production all-year-long for only a few 
pennies per bird! Arsanilic Acid helps these hens main- 
tain a high rate of egg production throughout all four 
seasons. In scientific studies, Arsanilic Acid has increased 
both feed efficiency and egg production. An improvement 
in feed efficiency of only one-half of one percent pays for 
the Arsanilic Acid. This amounts to only 2 extra eggs 


per day from a flock of one thousand hens. 


Arsanilic Acid improves broiler quality. Broilers like 
these, raised on feeds supplemented with Arsanilic Acid, 
grow to market weight faster—require less feed. In 
addition to accelerating growth rate and increasing feed 
efficiency, Arsanilic Acid gives better feathering 
and pigmentation. 


(ABBOTT'S PrRO-GeEN®) 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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STRONAUTS may be making the head- 

lines these days as the nation gets 
ready for the first manned flight into 
space. But agriculture is producing 
plenty of excitement today, too. The 
“blast-offls” on the ag-research front 
aren't as loud and as dramatic as what 
takes place at Cape Canaveral, but they 
may turn out to be as significant in the 
Cold War. 

Agricultural abundance in this coun- 
try is making the headlines. Not only do 
our nation’s farmers know how to out- 
produce the rest of the world—but our 
scientists are learning to handle some of 
the surpluses. Here are a few “ag-re- 
search blast-offs.” 


“Shot from guns!” So goes the 
puffed wheat and puffed rice commer- 
cials. And that’s exactly what’s happen- 
ing in agricultural research at the East- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the USDA near Phila- 
delphia. 

Potatoes are cut into dice, then dried 
—but not completely. Just to about 40 
per cent moisture, The product then is 
put into a pressure vessel, heat is ap- 
plied—and when the pressure reaches 
about 50 to 60 pounds per square inch 
—POW! 

The vessel suddenly opens with a loud 
report, the dice literally shoot out as 
they would from a gun and are caught 
in a net. 

Ideas like this have produced some of 
the dehydrated potato products—in- 
cluding dehydrated scalloped potatoes, 
au gratin, diced potatoes, etc. 

Super market managers have been 
surveyed to find out what effect new 
products have had upon the sale of raw 
potatoes. They assured the researchers 
that the house wife is buying as many 
raw potatoes as they have before! Peo- 
ple have been eating mashed potatoes 
when normally they would have been 
eating something else. Why? Easier to 
prepare. 

Five years ago the writer visited the 
laboratory. At the time, the potato flakes 
idea was nothing but a “gleam in the 
eyes of two chemical engineers.” The 
product was put on the market a little 
less than two years ago. At the present 
time, there are 14 companies making 


8 


potato flakes in the U.S., with a capacity 
of about 50,000,000 pounds a year. 

That represents a lot of potatoes, and 
is enough to put quite a dent into the 
surplus! This is just one of many suc- 
cess stories out at this lab. 

There’s no limit to the amount of ag- 
ricultural products that can be used as 
raw materials for industry. 

Here’s an example from Illinois on 
that last point. 


Protective and decorative coat- 
ings for glass, metal or wood have 
been prepared experimentally from dial- 
dehyde starch, a product obtained from 
wheat, corn or sorghum, by USDA 
chemists. Researchers at the Peoria, Illi- 
nois laboratory found that the best of 
the starch derivatives covered glass with 
a coating that provides high resistance 
to boiling water for as much as ten 
hours. The coating also remained un- 
damaged after long immersion in ace- 
tone, dilute sulfuric acid or ethyl 
alcohol. 


What would Rip Van Winkle 
have to say about grain sorghum today 
if he’d been isolated from agriculture 
the past 20 years? 

Kansas State University has come up 
with a practical way to produce sor- 
ghum hybrid seed. 

By juggling inheritance, reports KSU 
Agronomist Wayne L. Fowler, sor- 
ghums whose male organs fail to de- 
velop have been produced. These serve 
as female parents to receive pollen from 
chosen male lines planted in adjacent 
rows. The seed harvested from the fe- 
male rows is what the farmer buys as 
hybrid seed. 

The male sterile condition now used, 
which was discovered at the Chillicothe, 
Texas, experiment station in 1949, pro- 
vides the basis for a large and vigorous 
sorghum seed industry today, Fowler 


added. 
Mold-free hybrid sorghum seed 


sometimes is difficult to produce, be- 
cause of high relative humidity and in- 
termittent rainfall during the sorghum 
maturation period. In an attempt to 
solve this problem, the Texas agricul- 
tural experiment station made a study 


to determine whether fungicides could 
be used in hybrid sorghum crossing 
blocks to produce mold-free seed. 
Control plots of Combine Kafir-60 
were treated with Arasan 42-S during 
the milk and hard dough stages. Plots 
at College Station were treated with 144 
and 34 gallons per acre, and plots at 
Prairie View were treated with | gallon 
per acre. In both instances, field mold 
development was reduced and natural, 
bright colored seed was obtained. 


Better forage production is 
coming. True hybrid alfalfas will soon 
be a reality, according to the experts. 
Until then, Vernal and Ranger will lead 
the alfalfa parade. 

Purdue-developed Culver is a new 
alfalfa variety which has yielded very 
well under heavy attacks by spittle bugs. 
More extensive seed production is plan- 
ned for 1961 harvest in Western states. 
Other new varieties for the Midwest are 
Teton and Caliverde. In Ohio, Culver 
came up to Vernal in most respects for 
that area—and produced as well as 
Ranger in Wisconsin. 

In the South, it’s Talent, Caliverde, 
New Mexico 16 and New Mexico 11-1 
that are making the recommended lists. 

Resistant to the spotted alfalfa aphid, 
Zia is making strides in the Southwest. 
It also shows good resistance to bac- 
terial and fusarium wilt. 

Here’s more forage news: 

Red clover—Lakeland and Dollard 
have been introduced for use in the Mid- 
west. They’ve proved to be outstanding 
in tests completed throughout the North 
Central regions. 

Merit is a new ladino clover, develop- 
ed at lowa State. It has outyielded com- 
mon ladino in tests. 


BARLEY 


Barley superior to corn in beef 
production? We don’t know about other 
states, but trials at the agricultural ex- 
periment station at NDSU and at other 
experiment stations indicate that barley 
is equal to or superior to corn in pro- 
ducing pounds of beef in the cattle feed 
lot. When fed along with the right sup- 
plements, barley is an ideal feed for the 
North Dakota cattle feeder. 

“The reason is simple 


North Da- 
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kota is the top barley producing state 
and also turns out some of the best 
feeder calves that can be found any- 
where. Putting North Dakota barley into 
North Dakota feeder calves is a formula 
for profit that feeders of the state are 


not overlooking,” the NDAC 
says. 

In 1955, pelleted barley for hog feed- 
ing stimulated the livestock industry, 
and resulted in the construction of bar- 
ley pelieting mills in many areas of the 
state. The North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station was a leader in this 
significant development. 

Now, interest in dry and steam rolled 
barley for cattle feeding is at a high 
pitch, and the information being pro- 
vided by the experiment station through 
its research is in a heavy demand. 


CORN AND OATS 

Continuous corn growing— is it 
practical? An increasing number of 
Iowa farmers on nearly level soils can 
be expected to adopt it, says Dr. John T. 
Pesek, Iowa State University agrono- 
mist. 

Yields of continuous corn have aver- 
aged about as high as rotation corn in 
tests at six University farms over the 
past six years, Pesek reported. Average 
yields at the six locations were 91 bush- 
els per acre for rotation corn and 90 
bushels for continuous corn. 

In another experiment at the Agron- 
omy Farm near Ames, one set of plots 
has been in continuous corn since 1915. 
When adequate fertilization was ap- 
plied, beginning in 1952, yields on these 
continuous corn plots shot up to levels 
as high as the rotation corn, he said. 

Average corn yields increased from 
29 to 96 bushels per acre in the 1953-60 
period, from the use of fertilizer con- 
taining 160 pounds of nitrogen and 60 
pounds each of phosphate and potash, 
Pesek stated. Fertilizer supplying eighty 
pounds of nitrogen with the phosphate 
and potash gave 82 bushels. 


report 


Two new hybrid corns, one a 
yellow field corn and the other a yellow 
popeorn, have heen approved for re 
lease and distribution in Kansas, The 
field corn, K4003 
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experiment station and the Agricultural 
Research Service of the USDA. It was 
developed to replace K1585 and some 
K1830. 

Since 1954, K4003 has yielded as well 
or better than K1830. K4003 has had 
fewer broken stalks and has dropped 
fewer ears than K1830 in the Kansas 
trials. Despite its fewer broken stalks, 
K4003 has as much or more root lodg- 
ing than K1830. 


Tennessee 604, an early matur- 
ing, yellow hybrid corn variety, and 
Blount, a high yielding oat variety, have 
been released by the University of Ten- 
nessee. It is a midseason, early maturing 
variety which has yielded more than 
Dixie 22 in the last three years and has 
matured two weeks earlier. This hybrid 
is prolific, stands well and carries ears 
low on the stalk. Tennessee 604 was de- 
veloped by Dr. L. M. Josephson, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tive research with the College of Agri- 
culture and Experiment Station. 


COTTON 


Two bales of cotton per acre— 
these are the results obtained from the 
1960 cotton yield trials at Clemson Col- 
lege’s Simpson experiment station near 
Pendleton, South Carolina. 

E. B. Eskew, associate agronomist 
with the department of agronomy and 
soils at Clemson College, says, “These 
results should offer encouragement to 
all cotton growers in the Piedmont re- 
gion of South Carolina.” 

Nine varieties and 18 experimental 
strains were evaluated in the test, ac- 
cording to Eskew. Yields averaged 
1,028 pounds per acre of lint cotton hav- 
ing a staple length of almost 114 inches. 

Throughout the season, recommend- 
ed cultivation and insecticide practices 
were followed. In late April, a basic ap- 
plication of 700 pounds of 4-12-12 fer- 
tilizer was made. Cold, wet weather con- 
ditions caused a failure of the first plant- 
ing. On May 13 the test was re-planted. 
After thinning, 50 pounds of nitrogen 
sidedressing was applied. About 17 
insecticide applications were made 
throughout the growing season. 

According to Eskew, these tests prove 
that excellent yields of high quality lint 
are not beyond the realm of possibility 
for any cotton farmer regardless of the 
size of his operation. 


SOYBEANS 

Shelby soybeans have been ap- 
proved for release in Kansas. Certified 
Shelby seed is available only from Illi 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, and lowa. 

Shelby was approved for Kansas as 
an early maturing variety expected to 
replace Adams variety. In long-time 
tests by the experiment station at Pow 
hattan Manhattan and Columbus 
Thayer, Shelby outyielded Adame at 
each location, It matures about eight 


days earlier than Clark, but Clark out- 
yields it. 


TOBACCO 

Connecticut experiment station scien- 
tists say that a new broadleaf tobacco 
variety developed at the Windsor lab- 
oratory of the Station gave yields about 
25 per cent higher than those of a stand- 
ard broadleaf variety. The new variety 
is also resistant to mosaic disease. 

The new variety, C2, has been com- 
pared with the standard variety Kup- 
chunos for four years. A higher average 
weight of leaves accounts for most of 
the increased yield noted by Seaward A. 
Sand and Gordon S. Taylor of the Sta- 
tion staff. 

Dr. Sand and Dr. Taylor found that 
sorting quality of the new variety is 
essentially equal to that of Kupchunos. 


WHEAT 


Ten new or potential hard spring 
wheat varieties may get the nod in the 
Northern Plains. Pembina has been 
found acceptable for the Selkirk wheat 
area. Canthatch is acceptable for the 
western areas of the spring wheat region 
as an improvement over Thatcher. 

Three winter wheat varieties will 
likely be discounted during coming 
growing seasons because of poor mill- 
ing qualities. 

The Hard Red Winter Wheat Council 
and the Crop Quality Control Council 
has recommended a 25-cent discount for 
Kiowa and Apache for the 1961 crop 
season. They then passed a resolution 
that Pawnee be dropped from approved 
variety lists by experiment stations now 
recommending it and that a 20-cent 
discount be placed on it for the 1962 
growing season. Wichita was consider- 
ed for similar treatment but action was 
delayed until the next meeting. 

Selkirk has been the dominant spring 
wheat variety on the Northern Plains to 
such an extent that concern was ex- 
pressed in two areas: Quality deficien- 
cies appear in Selkirk whenever the high 
yielding ability of this variety is real- 
ized. Second, a disastrous situation 
could develop if a race of stem rust 
should develop that affects Selkirk. It 
could affect the economy of the entire 
region. 


A new Hessian - fly - resistant 
spring wheat, named Lathrop, was 
released to certified seed growers re- 
cently. It was developed by the USDA 
and the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
and in three years of testing in Wiscon- 
sin has shown high resistance to the 
Hessian fly. Lathrop, named after John 
H. Lathrop, the first chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin, will be used 
primarily as a feed wheat, the scientists 
say, but under certain conditions may 
he used for milling. Seed will be avail 
able to farmers from seed dealers in 
1o02 
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By JOHN HARMS and 
GEORGE PETER 


Latest word from the Capitol— 


Vo-ag can expand its horizons under the President’s program .. . if it shows interest 


VO-AG TEACHING has the biggest 
chance to expand its horizons under the 
President’s educational program it 
has had in more than 10 years. That is 
the consensus of educators and legisla- 
tors we have talked to -—- those close to 
White House long-term aims for education. 

Some of the experts feel that many 
vo-ag educators do not even yet realize 
the significance of the President’s 
special message. Vo-ag teachers are in- 
cluded in the more than $2 billions asked 
for and they will have advisory repre- 
sentation at the Cabinet level for the 
first time. 

But that isn’t enough by itself, say 
our sources. IF vocational teachers and 
their organizations do not get on the 
ball they will be left holding the well- 
known bag. Neither the benefits of the 
$2 billion — or whatever amount Congress 
approves —— nor gains from the newly- 
granted representation, can automatically 
trickle down without clear signs of in- 
terest by the vo-ag teacher. 

NEXT, advise the experts, do NOT under- 
estimate the value of high level repre- 
sentation for the first time. It could be 
more important than the funds called for. 
Monies have been appropriated for edu- 
cation before —— but under the strict 
definitions of the present National Vo- 
cational Education Acts, Vo-Ag has had to 
plan some programs in a strait-—jacket. 

A vo-ag representative may now sit with 
the advisory body called for by the 
President. Members from the educational 
profession, labor and industry, agricul- 
ture, and the lay public may review the 
problems of vocational education and, in 
effect, take part in the drawing up of 
new legislation to make changes. 

The President’s message recognized that 
"technological changes which have oc-— 
curred in all occupations call fora 
review and re-evaluation of these Acts 
(the present vocational education laws), 
with a view toward their modernization." 
Top educators agree this is the biggest 
chance vo-ag and other vocational edu- 
cators have had in a long time. 
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There will be new legislation making it 
possible to bring vo-ag education up-to- 
date, is what the President is saying. 
But vo-ag action will be necessary. The 
President is also saying that if Congress 
comes up with something to increase help 
for education, it won’t run into a White 
House vote. 


TOP BILLING for vo-ag education 
would be given a program broadening the 
whole scope of training to include the 
modern concept of agribusiness. 

But vo-ag educators will have to tell 
Congress, say the experts. They will also 
have to tell the advisory group the 
President made available. The advisory 
group then tells both the President and 
the HEW Secretary who will draw up and 
present the recommendations to Congress. 
Vo-ag educators get still another chance 
when Congress holds hearings. 

Vo-ag experts we’ve talked to agree 
that minimum broadening means more flexi- 
bility. One of the first changes in order 
would be a wider definition of "farm- 
ing." Present vocational education law 
specifications of training for agricul- 
ture are about as primitive in some 
respects as farming used to be itself. 
The modern farmer needs training that 
goes far beyond planting and harvesting 
and the raising and selling of animals or 
poultry. 

To sum up: Prospects for favorable con- 
gressional action look better than they 
ever have before, although it won’t be 
easy. For the first time, a school help 
measure passed both Senate and House last 
year. This year, there is a President 
literally begging Congress to do some- 
thing. 

HOW ABOUT FUNDS? The President’s first 
supplementary bill for $2.3 billion to 
be spread over three years starting this 
summer includes the vo-ag teacher in its 
benefits. Just how much would be up to 
the States. The monies, for salaries and 
more teachers and construction, would be 
in addition to $13 million for vo-ag 
education called for in the budget by the 
previous administration. 
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New PLYAC Polyethylene Spreader- | 
Sticker Increases Effectiveness of 
Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides 


Made with emulsifiable polyethylene, 
Plyac Spreader-Sticker is a non-oil 
) product in liquid form. It increases the 
effectiveness of virtually all insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides. It can 
he added to wettable powder and emul- 
sifiable concentrate and sprays. Only 
2 to 4 ounces in each 100 gallons of 


spray mixture makes agricultural 


sprays stick better, spread better and Only 2 to 4 ounces of Plyac spreader-sticker in 100 gallons of spray mixture 
last longer. makes agricultural chemicals stick better, spread better and last longer. 


2. Plyac spreader-sticker makes sprays last longer. 


Summary of advantages It reduces the amount of re-spraying necessary. 
|. Plyae spreader-sticker makes sprays stick and 3. Many products of limited solubility stay in sus- 
gives better protection to crops, even in rainy weather pension much longer when a little Plyac is added . . . 


when sprays without Plyae wash off easily. making these products much easier to work with. 
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New UROX non-crop 
lasts as long as 8 to fT 


eed Killer 


months... 


gives clean-as-a-whistle control 


Urox is a highly potent non-selective type herbicide 
specially formulated for easy, economical use in 
non-crop areas where weeds are a maintenance prob- 
lem, an eyesore or a fire hazard. Urox Weed Killer 
is available asa liquid or in single or double strength 
granular form. One application controls weeds for 
8 to 18 months . . . destroys such hard-to-kill growth 
as bindweed, bouncing bet, Russian knapweed, 
Johnson grass and a wide range of similar annual 
and perennial grasses and broadleaved weeds. Urox 
also kills brambles, palmetto, lantana, sage brush 
and most other types of brush. 


Summary of advantages 


1. Urox Weed Killer tends to build up in soil. Its herbicidal 
action thus can be extended from one year to the next with 
light, booster doses. 


2. Liquid Urox is ideal for spraying large, overgrown 
areas. It won't precipitate out in the tank . . . doesn’t need 
continuous agitation . . . won't clog spray nozzles or 
strainers . . . can be mixed with fuel oil, diesel oil or or- 


dinary weed oils. 


4. Granular Urox Weed Killer is the convenient, inex- 
pensive way to treat small weed-infested areas, It comes in 
two forms—Granular Urox 11 (11° strength) and Granu- 
lar Urox 22 (22° strength)—for easy application with 
any mechanical or hand-operated spreader. 


New KILMAG Larvacide 


gives nearly 1007 control 
of fly maggots in drop- 
pings under poultry 


and mink cages 


Kilmag is a calcium arsenate powder which has 
been used successfully to combat the most difficult 
problems on Florida and California poultry farms 

enabling poultrymen to reduce serious fly prob- 
lems and to prevent the spread of infestations by 
disease-carrying houseflies. Mink farmers are also 
experiencing this same superior fly kill. Kilmag 
gives near-perfect control of both common housefly 
and soldier fly maggots . . . destroys even those flies 
resistant to chlorinated hydrocarbon and organo- 
phosphorus insecticides. Only 2 to 4 lbs. of Kilmag 
in 4 gals. of water will treat over 1000 square feet 
of droppings, using a coarse spray. Control is main- 
tained by spraying every 7 days. 
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New URAB Brush Killer penetrates 
soil to kill toughest broadleaved 
and evergreen brush 


Urab Brush Killer, in granular or liquid forms, has 
the special attribute of penetrating soil—thus reach- 
ing deep roots to give thorough kill. Urab is effective 
against toughest brush . . . kills conifers at low rates 
per acre. Also kills scrub oak, wild hickory, sassa- 
fras, poison sumac and other weed trees; thistles, 
trumpet vine, briars, cattails and Canada thistle. 
Urab can be used for spot applications or sprayed 
over large overgrown areas. For spot applications, 
only a few tablespoons of Urab Liquid or a few 
ounces of Urab Granular will do the job! 


Summary of advantages 


1. Once Urab Brush Killer is applied to soil, rain water 


carries it down into the root zone. Urab kills roots as it 
goes down and thus gives surer kill than less soluble weed 
killers which kill only top growth. Urab also defoliates 
trees quickly, especially conifers. 


2. Urab is the most economical way to kill conifers and 
mixed stands of conifers and hardwoods. 

3. Unlike some brush killers, Urab does not give off vapors 
damaging to crops. 

4. Urab is so powerful that less material is required for 
effective control. 

5. Urab is easy to apply. Less equipment is required than 
with many other brush killers. Workers can easily cover 
more ground, 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


Summary of advantages 


1. Kilmag can be used to treat poultry droppings under all 
caged birds . . . under slat or wire floors . . . in manure pits 
. under tier type roosts . . . wherever birds do not have 


access to droppings. 


2. Kilmag is economical in cost and far cheaper than other 
available fly control materials. The cost of application is 
less than the cost of frequent manure removal. 


3. Poultry droppings treated with Kilmag have their usual 
high fertilizing value. They can be used on all crops with 
established residues for the product. 


4. Kilmag is safe to use when applied according to direc- 
tions. There is no danger to the applicator or to poultry 
caged over the manure. 


5. Mink farmers can get the same superior control as 
poultry farmers. 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


KILMAG CONTROLS the larval (maggot) stage of house- 


flies and soldier flies in accumulations of droppings under 
caged birds on wire floors. 
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GENITE’ 923 MITICIDE destroys early mites on fruit trees 


controls mites on ornamentals and 
shade trees all season long 


Genite (2, 4 dichlorophenyl benzene sulfonate ) is a 
specific miticide for killing European red mite and 
clover mite (bryobia mite, brown almond mite). It 
is recommended for early season use on apple, 
peach, pear, plum, prune and almond trees. Orna- 
mentals and shade trees can be sprayed with Genite 
anytime mites are a problem. Genite miticide is 
available in both 50% emulsifiable and 50° wet- 
table powder forms for application with speed or 
hand sprayers. 1 to 14% pints of 50 emulsifiable 
Genite or 1 to 11% lbs. of Genite wettable powder are 
needed for each 100 gallons of water. 


Summary of advantages 


1. Genite miticide kills mites and mites only. This is an 
important property since most miticides in present use also 
kill beneficial insects which prey on mites—-thereby perpe- 
tuating the mite problem. 


JUST ONE spraying with 
Genite Miticide protects 
fruit trees against early 


mites far into summer. 


2. Genite miticide gives excellent early season control of 
mites on fruit trees. A single application between delayed 
dormant and full bloom will control early mites into mid- 
summer, reducing the number of late season mite sprays 
needed. 

3. Genite miticide can be used to control mites on orna- 
mentals and shade trees anytime during the growing season. 
4. Since Genite miticide is applied to fruit trees before 
fruit formation, it won't injure buds and eliminates the 
risk of excessive residues on fruit. 

5. Genite miticide kills all stages of mites, including over- 
wintering eggs. When Genite is used, mite population con- 
trol has been extended even into the following year. 


General Chemical TEDION gives long-lasting mite control 


Tedion kills even resistant strains of Texas citrus 
mite and citrus red mite; control lasts for several 
months. Tedion is also effective against mites on 
pome and stone fruits, grapes, cotton, seed alfalfa 
and ornamentals. It is available in 3 forms—25% 
wettable powder, emulsifiable and greenhouse spray 

which are compatible with all common insecti- 
cides and require no special handling procedures or 
equipment. Tedion is relatively harmless to bene- 
ficial insects which prey on mites and has low toxi- 
city to workers and warm blooded animals. 


Summary of advantages 


1. One application of Tedion controls mites and their 
eggs on citrus trees for several months. Less re-spraying is 
needed. 

2. Tedion added to cover sprays will control mites on apple 


and pear trees right up to harvest. 


3. Early application of Tedion on cherry, peach, plum and 
prune trees will control mites, even after a majority of 
overwintering eggs have been hatched, right into summer. 
4. A single application of Tedion effectively controls mites 
on seed alfalfa for several weeks. 


5. Greenhouses achieve 6 to 10 weeks control of mites with 
a single application of Tedion. 

6. Tedion’s low residue level, established at 2 ppm. gives it 
a wide safety factor in dried citrus pulp used for cattle feed. 


Send coupon today for additional information on these 
new agricultural products from General Chemical. 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information on 
() Plyac Spreader-Sticker 

() Urox Weed Killer 

() Urab Brush Killer 


[] Kilmag Fly Maggot Killer 
C) Genite Miticide 
C) Tedion Miticide 
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ag leaders 


speak up 


HE USES OUR REPORTS 


I have studied with a great deal of interest 
the reports on Herbicides and Insect Control 
in the February issue of County ACENT AND 
Vo-Ac TEACHER. 

Since so much research has been done along 
those lines, I feel the need to keep myself as 
well informed as possible on the subjects. 
Those two reports will aid me greatly as I 
strive to keep abreast of new things. 

You are to be congratulated on the excellent 
work you are doing. 

W. J. THRAILKILL 
Ag. Teacher 

Elise High School 
Robbins, North Carolina 


ENTHUSIASM IS APPRECIATED 


The new address seems strange, but we will 
get accustomed to it. The new publishers 
should be interested in making County AGENT 
anp Vo-Ac TEACHER magazine even better. 
They have published an interesting magazine 
for a long time. 

I have received wonderful response from 
the last article “Revamping Vo-Ag for the 
Space Age.” In fact, letters and cards are still 
coming in requesting more information. Too 
many of these for you to print in your letters 
column, but I'd like all these people to know 
that their response is greatly appreciated. 
Sorta makes up for the lack of enthusiasm 
shown by some for suggestions for changes in 
programs of Vocational Agriculture. It seems 
clear that there are many in Vocational Agri- 
culture, especially among the teachers, who 
fully realize that changes must be made in 
our program. The only question is one of 
direction. This is where we need our best 
thinking . . . 

C. SCARBOROUGH 
Head, Agr. Education Dept. 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C, 


FORMER CLASSMATE SPEAKS UP 


I was reading my issue of County AGENT 
anp Vo-Ac Teacuer the other day when I 
ran across your publisher's article regarding 
moving day. I have realized before, of course, 
that you are the editor of this particular mag- 
azine and thought I should take time out to 
congratulate you on the job you are doing 
there and have done in your other endeavors 
since leaving “State.” . . 

J. R. KU IKEN 

Agricultural Officer 

First National Bank in DeKalb 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Thanks. Nice hearing from you again, Jack. 
Eprror. 


TAKING HIS WORD FOR IT! 

Your magazine is directed to ag-teachers 
and scientific-minded men in agriculture. 
Since these people may use it as a reference, 
I feel obliged to inform you that the structural 
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formula of Chlorophyll on page 47 of your 
‘ol. 17, No. 1, 1961, contains at least two 
gross errors. 
1) The phytol, a rather large alcohol esteri- 
fied with the propionic acid in the 7 position of 
the molecule is missing. 
2) The two hydrogens shown in the 5 and 6 
position belong into the 7 and 8 position. This 
is a rather important point, since it influences 
the behavior of the molecule. It is thought 
that because of them, the magnesium is not 
bonded to the pyrrol IV. 

Due to the second error, the resonance struc- 
ture of the molecule is, of course, erroneous 
beyond repair. 

Please inform your advertiser about this. 

Yours truly, 

SIGMUND H. SCHANDERL 
Food Technology 

University of California 
Davis, California 


Thanks for the information. We're sending 
this letter to the advertiser —Eptror. 


NOTE TO THE EDITOR 


Congratulations on your new assignment 
with Mr. R. T. Meister. I’m sure you will en- 
joy your work with the new set-up . . 

A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


LIKES EDITORIALS 


I enjoy County Acent & Vo-Ac Teacuer. 
Your editorials are especially good and sound. 
J. B. OLLIFF 
Work Unit Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
Homerville, Georgia 


WANTS AUDIO-VISUAL HELP 


The County Acent anp Vo-Ac TEACHER 
magazine has published some interesting and 
worthwhile information concerning audio- 
visual aids. I seem to recall that an article was 
published concerning the use of daylight 
projection screens with the projector mounted 
behind the screen. Can you give me the cita- 
tion on this article if it was published in your 


magazine? 
HARRY W. FORD 
Associate Horticulturist 
Citrus Experiment Station 
University of Florida 
Lake Alfred, Fla. 


We have made a thorough search and the 
reference you may be thinking of might have 
been on page 21 of the November 1960 issue. 
It referred to Da-Lite Screen’s “Da-Master 
111,” a mobile unit which combines portability 
of equipment, rear screen projection and a 
fairly large screen, all in one unit (somewhat 
like a TV set, according to George Johnson in 
his Audio-Visual Quiz). This can be easily 
wheeled from room to room. Contact Da-Lite 
Screen Company, Warsaw, Indiana.—Eortor. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROJECTION GUIDE 


An extremely useful guide to anybody 
who is using or considering using any 
type of projection equipment. Covers 
motion picture, silent and sound, slide, 
slide-film, opaque, overhead projec- 
tion for all types of users—schools, 
churches, industry, sales. Covers every 
phase of projection—proper arrange- 
ment of projection facilities, acoustics, 
equipment, screens. Fully illustrated. 
Is a gold mine of valuable information, 
complete, thorough—but easy to un- 
derstand. Fill out coupon for FREE 
Copy—also full information, speci- 
fications on the complete line of 
Radiant modern projection screens 
for every need 


RADIANT 


World's Leading Specialists in Fine Screens 


Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


RADIANT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
8220 N. Austin Ave., 
Morton Grove, Ill. ca-se: 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me FREE copy of 
the illustrated A. Vv. & 
Projection Guide. Also 
| full information on complete line of 
4 Radiant Projection Screens. 
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The FAMILY Approach 
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By EVERETT M. ROGERS ond 
A. EUGENE HAVENS 


ERE learning more about this 

business of how new ideas and 
practices are adopted by farmers every 
day! Researchers call it the diffusion 
process. 

The more influential the farmer, the 
more he wants to see his county agent 
or extension specialist. Some of these 
farmers (the innovators) even travel to 
the colleges to see the specialists. 


But when decisions are to be 
made, what do they do? 

They follow the family approach! 

That’s what we found in our recent 
study. Increasing emphasis is being 
placed on the family approach by 
successful leaders. Extension recently 
adopted this idea on a formal basis. 


How does this family approach 
idea work? Well, implicit to a “family 
approach to secure changes in behav- 


Table 1. Adoption of Innovations for Farm 


iour” is the assumption that both hus- 
band and wife (and perhaps children! ) 
are jointly involved in decision-making. 

If a family approach is to be effective, 
husbands and wives probably should be 
similar in their social characteristics. 
Are farmer-innovators (the first to 
adopt new ideas) married to home- 
maker-innovators? Are homemakers 
with high extension contact the wives of 
farmers with high extension contact? Is 
a farmer who is a leader in the com- 
munity married to an opinion leader 
among wives? 


STUDY MADE OF 104 FARMS 

To answer these questions, we gather- 
ed data from a random statewide sample 
of 104 commercial farmers and wives of 
88 of these farmers in 1957 in Ohio. 
Eighty-four of the respondents could be 
matched with their respective husband 


Husbands and Wives Table 2. Extension Contact of Farmers 
ttetbend’s Ad ‘itn and Their Wives 
Wives 
Adopter Early Early Late Degree of Degree of Extension Contact for Farm Homemakers 
Category Innovators | Adapters | Majority | Majority | Laggards Extension Contact 
For Farmer None Low Medium High 

Innovators 0 ie) 2 ie) 1) 
Early Adopters ! oO 8 2 1 None 7 7 1 1 
Early Majority 1 8 12 5 3 Low 12 W 1 4 
Late Majority i) 5 8 10 7 Medium 4 10 6 1 
laggards 1) 1) 1 5 5 High 0 4 9 6 

Total 2 13 31 22 16 Total 23 32 | 17 12 
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or wife and provided data for the “fam- 
ily pairs” in our study. For each of the 
84 families, data were gathered on their 
adoption-of-innovations, degree of ex- 
tension contact, and opinion leadership. 

Are farmers and their wives similar 
in adoption-of-innovations? Both the 
farmers and their wives were asked how 
soon they adopted new innovations. 
Wives were asked to respond to a scale 
containing 24 new homemaking prac- 
tices and husbands were asked to re- 
spond to a scale containing 24 new farm 
innovations. 

They were grouped into adopter cate- 
gories of innovators, early adopters, 
early majority, late majority, and lag- 
gards. 

Table 1 presents the relationship be- 
tween the adoption of innovations for 
farmers and their wives. 

Table 1 indicates that the adoption 
of innovations is a “family dimension.” 
That is, if the husband adopts innova- 
tions relatively early, the wife adopts 
innovations relatively early also. But 
table 1 shows there are exceptions to 
this general rule. 

Is extension contact a family trait? 
Table 2 indicates that the husbands of 
homemakers with a high degree of ex- 
tension contact also have a high degree 
of extension contact. 


OPINION LEADERSHIP 

Are homemaker opinion leaders mar- 
ried to farmer opinion leaders? Figure 
1 indicates opinion leadership for wives 
is related to their husband’s degree of 
opinion leadership. Only 17 per cent of 
the husbands who possessed opinion 
leadership were married to wives who 
were not opinion leaders; 47 per cent of 
the husbands who were opinion leaders 
were married to wives who were opinion 
leaders. 


ADOPTER—EXTENSION CONTACT 

Both farmers and homemakers dis- 
played a generally similar relationship 
between adopter category and extension 
contact (Figure 2). Perhaps the differ- 
ence between the extension contact of 
farmer and homemaker innovators is 
explained by the fact that homemaker- 
innovators have fewer means to contact 
scientists directly for information than 
do farmer-innovators. 

The present study indicates that farm- 
ers and homemakers possess similar 
characteristics such as adoption-of-in- 
novations, extension contact, and opin- 
ion leadership. Perhaps ag leaders may 
increase their effectiveness by utilizing 
a family approach. And our findings 
certainly lend support to such current 
extension programs as Farm and Home 
Development. xx 


Everett M. Rogers and A. Eugene Havens 
are Rural Sociologists at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Figure 1. Wives who are opinion leaders, husbands are also 
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Percent of Husbands who are Opinion Leaders 


Figure 2. Extension Contact by Adopter Category for Farmers 
and their Wives. 
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Devised by two ICA education advisers, the projector can be built at a cost of less than five dollars. 


RESIDENT KENNEDY'S “Peace Corps” 

will challenge agricultural special- 
ists like no mission ever has! Luckily, 
we have such educational missions as 
those conducted by the International 
Cooperation Administration to draw 
ideas from. 

Suppose you are “chosen.” You find 
yourself in a rural area or remote town 
where there is no electricity to operate 
a standard projector. What do you do? 
Well, here’s how two Americans on an 
educational mission in Afghanistan for 
the ICA attacked a similar problem. 

They devised a simple slide projector 
powered by the sunlight. It can be built 
at a cost of less than $5. 

The low-cost invention makes it pos- 
sible to use film slides and film strips as 
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Young pupils of a school in a remote village of Afghanistan cluster around ICA’s low-cost, sunlight-powered slide projector for an illustrated lecture. 


Tool for Kennedy’s Peace Corps: 


‘DO-IT-YOURSELF’ 
PROJECTOR 


Devised by two ICA advisers, the projector has great potential as a 
teaching aid in vast areas of the world where electricity isn't available. 


teaching aids anywhere in the vast areas 
of the world’s underdeveloped countries. 

Housed in a standard one-gallon oil 
can, the projector utilizes a mirror, two 
eye-glass lenses, a cardboard or ply- 
wood box, a condenser, and a piece of 
acetate—plus sunshine. Only tools re- 
quired to construct it are a soldering 
iron and a pair of tin snippers. 

ICA educational advisers James Cud- 
ney and Roxor Short undertook de- 
velopment of the simple machine when 
they discovered that the use of conven- 
tional projectors in Afghanistan was 
limited to the capital, Kabul, and its 
immediate environs. In rural areas and 
remote towns, there is no electricity to 
operate a standard projector. But there 
is plenty of sunshine. 


The Cudney-Short projector can be 
used for out-of-door classes or inside a 
schoolroom if placed near a window. 
ICA is already preparing film strips to 
be used with the simple device in both 
primary and adult instruction in classes 
covering public health, disease control, 
agricultural techniques, sanitation and 
literacy. Its potential value as a teaching 
aid is considered tremendous in broad 
areas of the world where electricity is 
unknown and where even paper and 
pencils are rarities. 

ICA has prepared blueprints and an 
instruction manual on the building and 
use of the simple projector for distribu- 
tion by U. S. missions in underdevelop- 
ed countries. Write: Communications 


Media, ICA, 1406 G. St., Wash. 25, D.C. 
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| JOHN HARMS REPORT 


“THE WEED CONTROL PICTURE 
-AT CORN PLANTING TIME 


As Weed Control Experts See It. 


~~ 


By JOHN HARMS 


INTERVIEWS 


versity, Ames, lowa. 


“FARMERS NOW SEE GREATER PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES” 


Q@. Dr. Staniforth, do you feel that farmers are 
turning to pre-emergence herbicides as a profit-mak- 
ing practice? 


A. Yes. Farmers know that over the long pull weeds rob 
them of corn yields. Proof of this is evidenced in their con- 
tinued effort for better and better weed control. They also 
know that wet weather very often prevents them from doing 
a first class job of weed control. 

Increasingly, then, farmers will try pre-emergence herbi- 
cides—and if they get good results, they'll use them. 


Q. What overall recommendations do you make 
for herbicides—in the face of the cost-price squeeze 
and a possible acreage cut? 


A. Under these conditions, farmers must aim for high 
yields and efficient production. Pre-emergence herbicides 
will definitely pay off under average and severe weedy con- 
ditions—and particularly so in wet weather. 

At high levels of production the total investment in seed, 
fertilizer and insecticides is already sizeable. Because the 


with DAVID W. STANIFORTH, Department of 
Botany and Plant Pathology, lowa State Uni- 


CORN GROWERS will shoot for the highest 
possible yields this year—whether the Gov- 
ernment asks for corn acreage cuts or not. 

That's the opinion of five weed control 
experts interviewed by this reporter at 
press-time. 

This is the year farmers will go all-out for 
profits! Thus, they want the answers to such 
important questions as: 1) “how can we cut 
herbicide costs and still get good results?” 
2) “how can we be sure that the herbicide 
we use will save us time for other critical 
farming operations?” 3) “which herbicide 
has the most advantages?” 

Here’s what the experts told me: 


prices of pre-emergence herbicides are lower this year, the 
slight additional cost of a good pre-emergence herbicide 
treatment—at perhaps 3-4 dollars per acre—is an inexpen- 
sive assurance against weeds which could reduce yields 6-8 
bushels or more if wet weather interferes with cultivation. 

To get the most return from pre-emergence treatments in 
weedy fields the farmer should 1) buy a GOOD product in 
the first place and 2) use it at the recommended rates. 


Q@. How can the farmer hold down the cost of pre- 
emergence herbicide use? 


A. Certain risks and limitations go along with the choice 
of significantly cheaper herbicides. The pre-emergence 
herbicides available for use in corn offer a fair range in 
price and performance. Each herbicide has its strong points 
and its limitations. None of them control weeds perfectly 
when not enough rain follows their application. 

A major economy in herbicide use is the technique of 
band application. The herbicide is applied in a band, usual- 
ly 14 inches wide, over the rows of corn. 
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Indiana. 


“HERBICIDES PROMOTE MINIMUM TILLAGE” 


Q@. Dr. Lee, what experimental results do you 
have that show the effectiveness of pre-emergence 
weed control? 


A. Last year hand-weeded experimental plots produced 
144.3 bushels of corn per acre while plots where weeds were 
permitted to grow produced only 89.5 bushels—a difference 
of 54.8 bushels—on the experimental farm at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Some 20 miles north of this location, in a field heavily 
infested with giant foxtail, the uncultivated and untreated 
area produced 93.0 bushels of corn—while the highest 
yields on plots where a suitable pre-emergence herbicide 
was used were 144.0 bushels per acre. This was a difference 
of 51 bushels. In the same field 133.8 bushels per acre were 
produced on areas where weeds were removed by timely 
rotary hoeing and cultivating. 


Q. Do you regard pre-emergence weed control as 
a factor in minimum tillage, then? 


A. Definitely. To preserve the principles of minimum 
tillage, weeds must be kept down in the row—for it is in 
the row, where the soil has been firmed or packed down, 
that the weeds emerge first. 

When the plow-plant or minimum tillage methods of 
growing corn are used, it will not be necessary to disturb 
the soil between the rows by cultivation until later in the 
season or until weeds have made some growth. 


Q. What recommendations do you have to offer 
concerning holding down the cost of application? 


A. Use an over-the-row band application. 


Q. Please explain—how does the farmer save 
money? 


A. Spraying a 14-inch band over the rows, when corn 
rows are spaced 40 inches apart, will cost only one-third as 
much as over-all treatments. Weeds between rows can be 
removed by timely cultivations. Equipment is available for 


with G. M. SHEAR, Department of Plant Path- 
ology and Physiology, Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


“BETTER USE OF EQUIPMENT IS NOW POSSIBLE” 


Q. What trends have you observed, Dr. Shear, in 
the use of pre-emergence weed control in the South? 


A. An interesting point is that with the increasing use of 
Simazine and Atrazine attention has really been focused on 
pre-emergence use of herbicides! And more growers are 
also using 2,4-D at planting! 


with OLIVER C. LEE, Department of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


applying herbicides over the row at planting time in either 
granular or spray form. 


Q. Just how much should the farmer figure it 
will cost him per acre? 


A. About $4 per acre, using Atrazine or Simazine. 


Q@. Aren’t 
available? 


cheaper pre-emergence herbicides 


A. Yes, Randox is often used where only annual grasses 
are a problem. 


Q@. How much does Randox cost? 


A. A farmer can figure on about $2.30 per acre. Since 
Randox can be applied at lower cost than Simazine or 
Atrazine, several farmers will use it and apply 2,4-D later as 
a post-emergence spray to kill broadleaf weeds. 


Q. Why use Simazine or Atrazine then? 


A. Randox is a grass killer and should not be relied 
upon to kill broadleaf weeds whereas Atrazine or Simazine 
controls both broadleaf weeds and grasses. 


Q@. Why don’t farmers stick with 2,4-D, which is 
cheaper than Randox? We hear that 2,4-D can be 
used as a pre-emergence treatment for control of 


broadleaf weeds. 


A. Results have been somewhat erratic and when ap- 
plied as a granule, 2,4-D caused considerable injury to corn 
in 1960. Unfortunately, 2,4-D does not control annual 
grasses; therefore, grasses such as giant, green and yellow 
foxtail—as well as other species of grasses—have become 
a major problem in corn fields. 

Where both broadleaf weeds and grasses persist, the job 
of control is two-fold. The problem of control is not one 
of just holding such weeds in check—but of planning a 
farming system that will reduce the stand or possibly even- 
tually result in eradication of the weeds. 


Q. What was the situation in the past? 


A. In the cotton growing areas of the South, weed con- 
trol in corn with herbicides has been practiced on a more 
limited scale than in other sections of the country. This is 
due to the fact that cotton was extremely sensitive to 2,4-D. 
Since both Atrazine and Simazine can be used on corn 
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growing near cotton without injury to the cotton, a major 
deterrent to the use of herbicides on corn in these areas has 


been removed. 
Q. What about non-cotton areas? 


A. Post-emergence spraying of corn has been used much 
more extensively in areas where cotton is not a major con- 
sideration. While 2,4-D will kill a much wider variety of 
weeds when used pre-emergence than when used post-emer- 
gence, grower acceptance has been slow. One reason is that 
annual grasses, which are a major problem in most corn 
growing areas, are not always controlled. Thus, regular 
cultivations are necessary. 

Simazine or Atrazine, when used as a pre-emergence 
treatment at rates of 2 to 244 pounds per acre of 80% 
wettable powder, except on soils high in organic matter 


Park, Pennsylvania. 


“UNTREATED ROW IS BEST PROOF HERBICIDE PAYS” 


Q. How important are the safety factors of Atra- 
zine, Dr. Raleigh? 


A. Atrazine is a safe compound to use for weed control 
in corn. I have seen no injury to corn. It does not irritate 
the skin of the operator and it will not corrode the spraying 
rig. It is also non-volatile. 


Q. Does pre-emergence weed control have any 
noticeable effect on other farm operations in the 
Northeast? 


A. Pre-emergence weed control in corn should eliminate 
one or two cultivations which are done at slow tractor 
speeds. The one or two other cultivations which may be 
required for removing all weeds in the untreated areas be- 
tween the rows may be performed at faster tractor speeds. 


“NO. 1 PROBLEM IN WEST IS INCORPORATION” 


Q@. “Dr. Furtick, if a corn acreage reduction pro- 
gram is instituted, what effect will it have on herbi- 
cide use?” 


A. This should increase the total usage of pre-emergence 
herbicides in corn. The acreage reduction would ceuse an 
intensification of production on the acreage alloted. This 
means there will be maximum use of fertilizer, irrigation, 
and pest control practices—particularly weed control. 


Q. What is the major factor keeping farmers 
from adopting pre-emergence weed control in many 
cases? 


with S. M. RALEIGH, Department of Agronomy, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University 


with W. R. FURTICK, Department of Agronomy, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


where application rates are increased, will control most 
broadleaf weeds and grasses. What’s more, it will generally 
be adequate full season weed control. 


Q@. What other factors have been responsible for 
the increased use of pre-emergence herbicides? 


A. The need for more efficient use of labor and equip- 
ment is a great stimulus to the use of longer lasting herbi- 
cides on corn. Particularly in a general farming program, 
where most of the corn is grown, late spring and early sum- 
mer are critical times for labor and machinery. With fre- 
quent rains to interfere with the harvesting of hay and 
small grain and the planting of certain crops, most farmers 
cannot afford to spend time cultivating corn. The loss in hay 
quality from delaying harvest while cultivating corn can far 
outweigh the costs of using an effective herbicide. 


Therefore, there is more time for making hay and perform- 
ing other farming operations. 


Q. What evidence can you give that a farmer will 
make a profit from the use of these weed killers? 


A. The elimination of weeds will reduce competition for 
nutrients, light and moisture with a resulting increase in 
yield. The corn crop should be easier to harvest, also. 

I know a farm manager who purchased 100 pounds of 
Atrazine and 100 pounds of Simazine which he used on 
part of his corn acreage. After harvesting the untreated corn 
with a corn combine, he concluded that the extra cost of 
harvesting—because of large amounts of weeds and lodged 
corn—was enough to pay for the pre-emergence treatment. 

It is desirable for a farmer to leave an untreated row of 
corn in his field to demonstrate his losses due to weeds. 


A. The periodic failures in pre-emergence weed control, 
due to failure to properly incorporate the material into the 
soil surface in the arid regions, have caused some growers to 
become skeptical of the reliability of pre-emergence herbi- 
cides. 

Since the use of incorporation is new, many growers have 
not yet realized how this practice can improve the reliability 
of pre-emergence weed control. 


Q. What do you mean by incorporation? 


A. Pre-emergence herbicide spray is worked into the soil 
by light harrowing or shallow discing. 
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Q@. How much importance is placed on the long 
soil residual factor in the use of Simazine and Atra- 
zine in the West? 


A. The long residual nature of Simazine and Atrazine is 
probably more important in the arid irrigated and double- 
crop areas of the West than in other parts of the United 
States. 

s Where corn is irrigated by furrows between the row, there 
ek is a tendency for the water to move the chemical back to the 
surface rather than causing it to dissipate. Often sensitive 
crops like sugar beets are grown in the rotation. The soil 
residue factor can sharply limit the use of Simazine and 

Atrazine in the arid irrigated area. 

This factor is even more important in the double crop 
areas where a winter crop is grown immediately after corn 
picking. Where the residue problem is not important, be- 
cause of the crop rotation practiced, Simazine and Atrazine 
will give the longest weed control. 


Q@. How important is the fact that pre-emergence 
use of herbicides recuces the cultivation require- 
ments and allows time for other jobs? 


What the experts said... 


A. This may be more of a factor in the western United 
States than in other areas because of the great diversity of 
agriculture. Most corn growers are row crop farmers that 
have a number of other crop enterprises. Pre-emergence 
weed control permits a reduction of hired labor or the 
farming of larger acreages. Either of these will increase the 
net profit. 


Q. What can a farmer do to hold down the cost 
of application and still realize good results? 


A. Since the key to maximum profit is to keep expenses 
to the minimum, several ingenious labor-saving methods 
have been tried with success in order to hold down appli- 
cation costs. Many of the farmers in the West have com- 
bined the planting and spraying operation to keep down 
an extra trip over the field. 

Some farmers have reduced costs by using band appli- 
cations over the row with the chemical applied in a band 
right behind the packer wheel on the planter. This method 
of application requires about 44 as much herbicide as is 
needed for a broadcast treatment where the entire area of 


the field is treated. 


= = TheseWeed Control Tips Will Bring Profits 


@ Pre-emergence herbicides such as Atrazine and Sima- 
zine control both grasses and broadleaf weeds in corn from 
planting to harvest. 


@ Pre-emergence weed control reduces labor require- 
ments for corn production and makes possible better utiliza- 
tion of labor and equipment. 


@ Advantages to be gained by using Atrazine or Sima- 
zine: 1) Combining of planting and pre-emergence weed 
control saves an extra trip over the field, 2) less compaction 
of soil, 3) farmer has “assurance” against weeds, especially 
' during rainy weather when it’s impossible to perform timely 
‘: cultivations, 4) reduces (and delays) cultivations when 
band treatment is applied, 5) reduces or eliminates the 

need for cultivation = the herbicide is broadcast, 6) no 


drift damage to other crops grown near corn, 7) no danger 
to persons using spray materials, 8) no corrosion of spnay- 
ing equipment, 9) cuts wear and tear on harvesting equip- 
ment, 10) easier harvesting of corn often pays for pre- 
emergence treatment. 


@ The loss in hay quality from postponing the hay 
harvest until early corn cultivations are completed can far 
outweigh the costs of using an effective herbicide in corn. 


@ With band application the herbicide must be put on in 
conjunction with planting. Attempts to spray a 12” to 14” 
band over the rows after planting have given variable and 
sometimes useless patterns of weed control. 


@ Pre-emergence weed control is a minimum tillage tool. 


Reprint Editor, Dept. A 
. COUNTY AGENT & VO-AG TEACHER 
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Kindly schedule the motion picture, “A Way With Weeds,” for (date) 
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Send to (please type or print): 
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$2 billion “shot in the arm" for 


ag leaders is behind Freeman's 


new farming 
Philosophy 


"aaa agents and vo-ags will be 
more in demand under the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In little talked- 
about plans, it is clear he is going to 
pump close to $2 billion into farming 
this year. He can do most of it without 
new legislation. At most, a new feed 
grain law would bring in only an extra 
$500 million net. 

A $2 billion shot in the arm would 
raise gross farm income to $40 billion 
for the first time. Previous peak year 
was 1958 when gross hit $38.2 billion. 
The new gain should result in a near net 
farm income of around $13.5 billion 
compared to recent years of around 
$11.5 billion. The gains will come from 
actions Freeman has already taken or 
will take before the vear is out. 

All this means more new program- 
ming, more shifting in educational em- 
phasis for the new farming philosophy, 
more work for county agents and teach- 
ers. And more vo-ag teachers and 
county agents to do this important job! 
The new Agriculture Secretary is very 
farm business-and consumer-conscious, 
but he believes that what is good for the 
farmer is good for business and the con- 
sumer. 

The new approach will cost the gov- 
ernment more money, certainly over the 
short run. But Freeman argues that 
spending a little bit more will save more 
within a couple years. The savings are 
expected to come in the reduction of 
stocks we don’t need and inducing farm- 
ers to switch to crops we do need. 

Juicing up farming and all related 
rural lines in the economy will be the 
new Depressed Area Act. Whether Con- 
gress passed it or not, Freeman will start 
an ambitious program of building up 
buying power in depressed rural areas 
which is expected to extend even into 
farm states that are well off. Freeman 
sees this as nearly half his program. 

Chief activator will be Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services. We have 
learned he has all kinds of authority to 
go ahead and will use it. Credit, plus 
whatever help he can get from other 
agencies, will be the big tool. Criticism 
of the former similar Rural Develop- 
ment Program was that it was chiefly a 


Aprit 1961 


press release creation. Now they're go- | 
ing to use actual cash or credit. 

Agribusiness will enjoy better pub-! 
lic relations when Freeman makes out 
his next budget for USDA. He has White 
House backing. Plans call for the new 
budget to charge nearly $3 billions usu- 
ally in the USDA budget to those func- 
tions and activities called for by the! 
public in the name of needs other than | 
those of agriculture. 

Thus, the big city paper editorial on 
the “high cost” of farm programs may 
disappear by 1963. Freeman would 
charge to Health, Education and Wel- 
fare agency at least half of $500 million 
now going for school lunches, milk pro- 
grams, and surplus feeds for the needy. 
State Department, which uses about a 
$1 billion yearly of farm surplus in 
international diplomacy, would be 
charged for the new Food for Peace pro- 
gram. The Defense Department would 
be charged for a portion of the defense 
food program. 


. * * * * * | 


“4-K" IN INDONESIA 

A youth organization apparently sim- 
ilar to 4-H is being developed in far-off 
Indonesia. Portions of a letter to Okla- 
homa 4-H leader Ira Hollar from Dale 
Ozment, long-time Marshall County, 
Okla. agent and now extension advisor 
of the United States Operations Mis- 
sions at Bandung, Indonesia, were in- 
cluded in a recent Oklahoma Extension 
News. He said: 

“One of the most gratifying things I 
found when I came to Indonesia was 
that they had a 4-K organization. Al- 
though it is only four years old, it has 
an enrollment of 16,000 in West Java, 
which is my province . 

“The clubs here go in for commercial 
projects, such as being the dealer in fer- 
tilizer for a village, operating a barber- 
shop or a laundry, or operating a brick 
factory in which every brick has the 4-K 
emblem or operating a lime kiln. A lot 
of their work is done as club projects, 
although they do have individual proj- 
ects in rice, poultry, beekeeping, rab- 
bits, ete.” 


BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


Operated from the front of a 
fully lighted room the Vu Graph 
is a teacher’s “electric black- 
board.” Facing the class at all 
times, the teacher projects what 
he writes, as he writes it. A new 
word appears on the screen the 
instant he says it... step by 
step a problem is solved before 
the eyes of the entire class as he 
explains it. Almost without ef- 
fort the Vu Graph becomes his 
“right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific 
benefits of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your school write 
for a free, “no obligation” dem- 
onstration ...or “Vu Graph As 
An Instructiona! Aid,” a free, in- 
formative booklet written for 
teachers by teachers. 


PROJECTION 
DIVISION 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
233 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 
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West's Largest Selection 


| LIVESTOCK 
| MARKING G 
; DEVICES 


1%"' Tag 
5 Colors = 4 Numbers 


| FREE full color catalog 


; Salt Lake Stamp Co. | 


Dept. 0 
| Salt Lake City, Utah 


, 380 West 2nd Sovth, | 


When writing a 
please men 
COUNTY AGENT & vO-AS TEACHER 


QUESTION of the month 


Occasionally, the editors are asked for in- 
formation on a subject which appears to be of 
sufficient general interest to warrant special 
editorial treatment. This month’s “Question” 
us: 

Q. “Some chain store people are be- 
ginning to wonder whether they are 
doing a disservice in cooperating in the 
purchase of top quality show room 
animals. They are asking the question 
whether it would not be better to en- 
courage better quality carcass charac- 
teristics by making their purchases on 
the basis of carcass quality.” 

County Acent & Vo-Ac TEACHER 
received this question in a letter from 


a chain store representative in which he 


DENISTON “LEAD-SEAL” 


Metal Roofing Nails 


GALVANIZED FINISH ONLY 


LEAD SEAL—The only nail with lead just 
under the head and down the shank. When 
the nail is driven, the hole around the nail 
is plugged with lead and the break in the 
metal is completely covered, to form a perfect 
double seal. 


TRIPLE LOCK — The only nail that has a lock- 
ing bump. As the “bump”’ is forced ——— 
the sheet, the sheet springs back over the 
bump—this effectively prevents the nail from 
working out. The nail, lead and sheet are 
solidly locked together. 


DRIVE SCREW SHANK — The only nail that is 
driven on the steel head. Drive screw shank 
makes the nail turn and hold like a screw. It 
holds with a powerful, unyielding grip. 
Threads are deep and sharp because they are 
formed after galvanizing. 


FREE LITERATURE 
Folders ‘‘Avoid Roof 
Leaks” and “How to use 
Deniston ‘Lead-Seal’ Roof- 
ing Nails’ sent free on 
request. 


il 


Ring Shonk 


Accepted Standard of Quality for Over 34 Years 


Screw Shonk 


DENCO Lead-Head Metal Roofing Nails 


6000 POUNDS OF PRESSURE is used 


oll 


Borbed 


Ring 
Shank 


Shank 


BRIGHT OR GALVANIZED 


THE DENISTON COMPANY 


to compress the lead cold, both over and 
under the steel head of the nail as well as 
down the shank. The lead forms . 
a perfect seal in the hole made 
by the nail. Heads will not 
‘pop”’ off from expansion and 
contraction of roofing nor from 
wind vibration. 


FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 


4860 South Western Avenue 


IN CANADA: EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., PRESTON, ONTARIO 
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e Chicago 9, Illinois 


commented on the article appearing in 
this magazine last issue, entitled “Why 
Don’t Chain Stores Pay Premiums for 
Better Pork?” We're going to have a 
full-blown discussion on this in a com- 
ing issue. 

Because he raised an issue which 
some ag leaders no doubt think about 
occasionally, however, we will make this 
our “Question of the Month.” Here’s 
what we wrote him: 

A. One of the most popular features 
in this magazine continues to be judg- 
ing pictorials in which readers are asked 
to pick one animal over the other on the 
basis of what they see in the pictures 
(usually three views of each animal). 
We are told that these make excellent 
teaching aids. Of course, animals in the 
flesh mean a lot more to a youngster. 
There’s a certain excitement produced 
by “show-room” judging that’s hard to 
describe. We could be accused of being 
impractical, but we'd hate to see 
this kind of judging discouraged. How- 
ever, it’s merely one tool in determining 
the worth of a gilt, steer, or whatever 
animal it may be. We feel that increas- 
ing emphasis should be placed on car- 
cass characteristics. There are some that 
say that it should replace show-room 
judging. This is a matter of opinion— 
and personally we think our readers are 
the best judges on that. We'd like the 
varied opinions of ag leaders. We hope 
they'll give us their ideas and we'll pub- 
lish them !—Eprror. 


Sounding Board 


We're sure that R. T. “Dick” Meister, 
editor of AMERICAN VEGETABLE Grow- 
ER, really performed a service to vege- 
table growers with the talk he gave at the 
recent 46th annual meeting of the Ohio 
Vegetable Growers Association in Cleve- 
land. We think you'll profit from his 
remarks, too. Here’s what Dick said: 

“Big business, big government and 
big unions have the power to raise their 
prices, but growers can’t pass these price 
increases on to the consumer.” 

He advised growers to join together 
to develop power to compete in today’s 
economy. “We must be prepared to in- 
vest our money in marketing facilities 
and outlets just as we do with seeds and 
fertilizers and equipment,” he said. 

Growers must exert control over the 
marketing system or the marketing sys- 
tem will control them, he warned. 

Dick made the point that marketing 
begins on the farm or in the greenhouse, 
because only skilled growers know how 
to consistently produce high yields of 
quality produce. He advised growers to 
remember they are not just producers 
but marketers as well, and that market- 
ing begins on the farm and can be con- 
trolled from the farm. 

These are mighty important issues in 
agriculture today. We'd like to hear 
what YOU have to say.—Ep1ror. 
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We have much in common 
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/f you are an agricultural leader... 


You, the agricultural leaders and influ- 
ential farmers, play a vital role in the 
ever-changing, ever-challenging farm pic- 
ture. Your influence spreads over wide 
areas, and the success of many a farm 
operator depends on how fast he adopts 
new farm tools and practices that you have 
shown to be of great value. Thus, you 
have a big responsibility, because others 
look to you for new and better ways of 
doing things. 

We, here at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
are in a similar position. Over the years, 
growers have come to rely on our many 
health products and field services. Our 
complete line of proven products (for both 
poultry and hogs) is serviced by a field 
staff of more than 70 capable, experienced 
men. These men have a grand total of 
over a thousand years working firsthand 
with growers all over the country. 


This unique combination of products and 


Dr. SALSBURY'S 


Charies City 


service is one of the reasons why growers 
look to us for continuing leadership in the 
field of poultry and livestock health. Just 
as they have learned to depend on you, 
they have also learned to depend on Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories—and for the same 
reason: they make more money that way. 


Another thing we have in common is the 
management approach to farm problems. 
For years, we have emphasized that flock 
health is necessary to profits. And we’ve 
also stressed—as you have—that medica- 
tion should be used only to supplement 
good flock or herd management, not as a 
substitute for it. 


We are glad to share with you the job of 
helping keep the American farmer the 
envy of the agricultural world. Let us 
know when you can use more information 
about any of Dr. Salsbury’s many prod- 
ucts and services. Please see the local Dr. 
Salsbury dealer or write direct. 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEW 


rT 


(2 FASTER 


EASIER 


Perfect in 
Portability! 


Viewtex 


Previewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses — 
with single knob. 

Only 


$59.50 


Previewer Jr. 

For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 


Mode! I-For operation 
on A.C. Current only 


Mode! II-For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries........ $1 7.95 


Write for 
illustrated Catalog 


ewlex. inc. 


18 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. 1., W. Y. 
IN CANADA Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 


can mean dollars and cents for your county! If you’re 
going to keep it on the agricultural map, you might 

be in for more ‘‘coat-tail flapping” than you've ever 

experienced. Thus, these travel tips may come in handy. 


By BERNHARD A. ROTH 


i seresnene. leaders are without a 
doubt among the “traveling-est” 
people around. Keeping up with farm 
trends and seasonal activities erupting 
everywhere in USA’s two billion acres 
now includes spanning a couple thou- 
sand miles of Pacific Ocean. Just fol- 
lowing the ball over a million-acre 
county is a coat-tail-flapping proposi- 
tion. It all adds up to a picture of tre- 
mendous mobility. 

Getting “from here to there” and back 
again in happy, safe and effective fash- 
ion—with mission accomplished—calls 
for a certain degree of canniness. Rare- 
ly does such know-how appear in the 
annals of agriculture. The beginner 


flounders until he finds his own “trail- 
sense.” The veteran continues to stum- 
ble over chance obstacles. For this rea- 
son, a group of ag travelers decided to 
pool their lore, much of it picked up the 
hard way. 

Their rovings ranged from fork-of- 


the-creek hamlets to sprawling cities on 
all known modes of transport short of 
rockets. In spite of highly diverse 
experience, their conclusions were strik- 
ingly similar: 

Assuming there was to be a choice, 
most of the “old hands” singled out the 
automobile’s advantages as flexible 
transport, permitting almost limitless 
baggage- and equipment-carrying. Too, 
they noted that the car allowed a wider 
range when searching out overnight ac- 
commodations. However, they con- 
curred that safety, weather and antici- 
pated traffic all factored this mode of 
transportation; and that in no case, 
traveling alone, would they recommend 
this vehicle for a junket involving more 
than one-day’s drive on the outbound or 
inbound leg. Too much time on the road, 
they believed, was both inefficient and 
fatiguing. 

Greater difference of tastes showed up 
in selection of the various types of “com- 
mon carriers” for longer journeys. Air- 
lines, railroads and buses all had their 
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This year—protect forage crops from insects and 
dairy cows from hornflies with Du Pont Marlate methoxychlor 


One versatile insecticide, Du Pont ““Marlate” meth- against forage insects in clover and alfalfa, plus 
oxychlor, can help dairymen increase profits two equally effective control of hornflies on dairy cows. 
ways in 1961—more forage per acre, more milk per And when methoxychlor is used as recommended, 
cow. “Marlate”’ provides outstanding protection it does not result in residues in milk. 


a 


ON FORAGE CROPS 


£ 


(a 


No other insecticide is recommended for the control of so by as much as a half ton per acre . . . reduce the protein 
many forage insects as methoxychlor—alfalfa weevil lar- and vitamin A content of forage, too. Spraying with 
vae, leafhopper, spittlebug, alfalfa caterpillar, armyworm, Du Pont ‘Marlate’’ methoxychlor stops these insects, 
clover leaf weevil, flea beetle, pea weevil, cowpea curculio protects forage yields and quality. 

and others. These pests can cut clover and alfalfa yields 


ON DAIRY CO 


ws - 
.* 


- 


Peale 


Apply one tablespoonful of Du Pont “‘Marlate’” 50 or weeks. One 4-lb. bag treats 20 to 30 cows for a season. No 
Du Pont Dairy Cattle Insecticide per cow with yourhand, other insecticide is easier or more economical to use; no 
as it comes from the bag, to control hornflies for about three other gives longer-lasting, more effective protection. 


Du Pont offers three formulations containing methoxychlor: 
**Marlate” 2-MR, an emulsion; “Marlate” 50 and Dairy Cattle Insecticide, wettable powders. 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Marlate methoxychlor 


INSECTICIDES 


REG. Uy. 5s. PaT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Light-weight, easy-handling McCulloch 
chain saws cut firewood, pulpwood, and 
saw logs, clear land, and prune trees on 
thousands of farms and ranches. They're 
the top brand —tough, speedy, and low- 
priced! 

Send for free literature showing the 
many uses of a McCulloch for farm, 
forest, home or camp. Write McCulloch 
Corporation, 6101 W. Century Bivd., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif., Dept. CA-6. 


Seven new models available now 


ONE /41 Direct-drive 


+ Top value, top power + Weighs only 17 
lb. * New Super Pintail® Chain + Easy- 
reach oiler control - Compact body 
styling * Weather- proofed ignition 


HT INDICATED EXCLUDES BAR AND CHAIN 


i. 949% soo 


NO. 1 IN WORLD SALES 


McCULLOCH 


CHAIN SAWS 
28 


“tYail-sense” 


| devotees—with a few prejudices thrown 
| in for good measure. Giving favor to the 
Parsee having the most convenient 
'schedule was the major sentiment ex- 
| pressed. Let the rail traveler keep close 
| check on sudden changes in timetables, 
| was the comment of several ag journey- 
/men, in view of current shrinkages in 
| passenger service. 

| Warnings as to airlines baggage-han- 
dling were common. “Carry your bags 
aboard, if they'll let you—especially if 
you've got connecting flights less than 
an hour apart,” advised one specialist. 
“Waiting on your work-gear—as well 
/as your toothbrush—for a couple of 
| days, can get mighty exasperating.’ 


MAKE PREPARATIONS EARLY 
| With all of America’s millions seem- 
ingly on the move, night and day, it was 
felt that trip preparations could hardly 
_ begin too far in advance. Railroads and 
airlines often take two weeks to assure 
carriage on extended journeys; one 
week's negotiations per leg of the itiner- 
_ary tended to be “par” for the course. 
Similar leeway in writing for hotel 
and other overnight reservations was 
also considered smart practice—three 
weeks’ advance notice being a suggested 
minimum. Besides specifying exact fa- 
cilities desired—single/shower or tub/ 
TV, etc.—most travelers operating on 
a fixed budget endorsed ordering “at 
your lowest commercial rates.” Their 
theory was that it is easier to upgrade, 
than to downgrade your quarters after 

inspection upon arrival. 
Several who had been “left out in the 
cold” once too often were firm about in- 
sisting, always, on written confirma- 
tions. Also, they said, if there’s a shadow 
of a doubt, tell the innkeepers to mark 
you down for an “after 6 PM arrival.” 
Clothing needs and ways of packing 
can be greatly simplified, according to 
the experts. With only minor infringe- 
ments on comfort, it was felt that one 
could pack just as easily for an indefi- 
nite stay, as for a week’s sojourn. The 
large-size, semi-rigid, kit bag which zip- 
pers open to cavernous capacity, came 
in for high praise, although it was 
agreed that rigid suitcases offer more 
protection. Generally, acceptable stand- 
ards were related to over-all volume, 
and dimensions that would absorb— 
without rumpling—laundry-fold shirts 
and one-fold trousers. 


WHAT ABOUT CLOTHING? 

| Judging that most ag travelers need 
not be painfully fastidious, the follow- 
ing, minimum clothing allowances were 
offered for estimating needs: socks, 1 
pair a day; underwear, 1 set a day; 


| 


dress shirts, 1 for 2 days; wool, flannel 
or similar rough-wear shirts, 1 for 3 
days;pajamas, | for 5 nights. One pair 
of dress trousers, and one pair of wash- 
able field slacks were believed adequate 
for an average jaunt; and similarly, one 
pair of “best” shoes, plus one pair for 
“rough” walking. A single suit- or sport- 
jacket was pronounced sufficient for 
more formalized affairs such as meet- 
ings, dining out and other socializing. 
Final items included a few hankies, 
neckties, toilet gear and possibly a plas- 
tic raincoat and lightweight bathrobe. 

“With a kit based on those standards, 
an occasional rinse-out and quick-pres- 
sing job, I can stay on the road long 
enough to warrant a divorce,” con- 
firmed one inveterate ag traveler. In 
this fashion, baggage weight ranges be- 
tween 20 and 30 pounds—well under 
the penalty maximum for airlines. 

Since the pay-off in agricultural trav- 
eling is measured in terms of goals 
reached, the veterans affirmed that plan- 
ning could hardly be too meticulous. 
Nearly always, local contacts are in- 
volved. It is not only unfair but also 
hazardous to success not to fully expose 
beforehand exactly what you want to 
see and do. To prevent the “welcome 
mat” from being withdrawn, it was 
deemed advisable to tell correspondents 
of proposed hours of arrival and de- 
parture. Tempers run short in last-min- 
ute flurries to rush a guest to his plane, 
train or bus. 


DON’T FORGET TO FOLLOW-UP 

The old hands insisted on a pungent 
postscript to happy traveling: Don’t 
leave your hosts, or local guides, hang- 
ing on the vine forever. Inevitably, 
they'll wonder if the pains they went to 
were worth it—what the visitor did as 
a result of what he saw—any action 
taken regarding information or material 
collected. This is the way to avoid fall- 
ing in the category of junketeers who 
“blew in, blew off, and blew out: and 
that was all there was to it!” 

Broadly, the hint is to send some kind 
of follow-up comment or documenta- 
tion, within a reasonable length of time. 

Keeping healthy on a brief or sus- 
tained trip is well worth an extra 
thought, the veterans warned. Time- 
tables, constant motion and strange en- 
vironments build up tensions in even 
the calmest individuals. Wholesome 
food, plenty of rest and normal hours 
become, if anything, more important 
during travel. Above all, it was advised, 
hold out for accommodations where you 
can at least start the day with a good 
breakfast. 

Observing simple health rules enables 
you to get the last full measure from 
your trip. Also, they'll have you looking 
rather better than something the cat 
dragged in, when you return at length 
to the folks athome. x 
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» tocutthe cost 
of pest eel 


* COMFORTABLE 
* ONE HAND CONTROL 
* PLASTIC SPRAY TANK 


IN THE FIELD. Spray, dust or wet-dust up toa 
40-ft. swath—treat an acre in 10 minutes! 


it's all 3... 


| 
*x* MIST BLOWER 
* DUSTER 
* WET-DUSTER 


IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


Walk easily through 
narrow aisies—or treat from the outside—get 
complete coverage of mist or dust in minutes! 


HUDSON “928” (Schefenacker) MIST-SPRAYER /DUSTER 


Whatever the plant insect or disease problems, here’s 
how this powerful 3-in-1 machine can help give better 
control at rock-bottom cost. 

Is it a job for spraying? The Hudson “928” applies liquid 
concentrate at ample velocity for thorough penetration 
and complete under-and-over-leaf coverage. 

Is it a job for dust? Here’s the machine to treat large 
areas fast; applies dust at the velocity needed for maxi- 
mum control of plant diseases and insects. 

Want to dust when plants are dry? You just attach 
compact water tank, add water to air-and-dust stream. 
Dust sticks even when humidity is extremely low. 

Need to get on the job fast? You're in the field controlling 
pests while others are getting big rigs ready. 

Big machines bogged down? No need to wait for fields 
to dry when you own a Hudson “‘928’’—it goes wherever 
and whenever a man can go. 

How about inside work? The Hudson ‘928’ will go 
down narrow aisles—in tight quarters—and mist-spray 
or dust a house in minutes. In low ceiling houses of average 
length, just poke the nozzle through a doorway and fill the 
entire house with billowing spray or dust. 


POST THIS AD ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD NOW! 


OTHER HUDSON AIDS FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS 


Bak - Pak 


Sprayers Compact 


Power Sprayers 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Compression 
Sprayers 


SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


© 1961 
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Field Sprayers 


How about cost? Compact, superbly engineered, with 
work-capacity near that of rigs costing many times more. 
You'll be surprised by how little it costs to put one in 
the field. Find out now—mail coupon today! 


Comfortable 

Soft foam cushion, rubber shocks ab- 
sorb vibration,—keeps it from the 
operator. 

One Hand Controls 

Regulate air volume and motor speed. 
Plastic Spray Tank 

Rust and corrosion proof. 

Only 35 Lbs. — It’s light and portable. 
Efficient 3 HP Engine 

Air blast velocity of 390 ft. per second. 
Long Range 

Carries material up or out 35’ to 40’. 
Convenient Capacity 

Holds 2%4 gals. concentrate. Dust 
hopper holds 9 Ibs. (average density). 


Flame Thrower Attachment Available 


Write for full information today ! 


H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Company 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the 
HUDSON ‘'928"' (Schefenacker) Mist-Sprayer/Duster 
and complete catalogs on Hudson Sprayers and Dusters. 


CAT-41 
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Recommend 
COLORADO | 
CERTIFIED 

SEED | 


for Consistent 
High Yields | 
xKaww | 


Colorado Certified HYBRID SORGHUM | 
SEED—in addition to offering the advan- 
tages of Hybrids—is uced under | 
high-altitude conditions guaranteeing 
strong vitality. 


x*x&e* } 


Colorado Certified HYBRID SORGHUM 
SEED is constantly inspected to assure 
Top Quality. 


wer 


We inspect our Seed twice during the 
blooming period, once afterward in the 
field, and in winter it is planted and grown 
in the South, in Mexico, so that any 
polluted lots can be discarded. 


wk & 


Alter all this inspection, our bins are still 
sampled for purity and high germination. 


ere 


Ask your Dealer for Colorado Certified 
Hybrid Sorghum Seed. 


x*wr 


For more information write: 


Dept. AG-544 | 
COLORADO ADVERTISING | 


AND 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE | 


Capitol Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. | 


col 


ag leaders 


audio-visuals 


news and views by George F. Johnson 


ale bring ourselves up-to-date on 
overhead projectors. 

Overhead projection is increasing in 
popularity. Projecting written or drawn 
material directly onto an elevated screen 
is finding wide use. 

Overhead projectors have been 
around for at least 20 years, but the 
early models were heavy and bulky. To- 
day, some models weigh as little as 15 
pounds and can be packed into two 
cubic feet of space. 

“Overheads” work on the principle of 
the light passing through large trans- 
parencies and then being reflected on 
the screen in back of the operator (see 
diagram.) This enables the speaker to 
operate the projector from the front of 
the room and face the audience. The 
light source in most overhead projectors 
is strong enough to provide a good 
image on the screen in a lighted room. 

Overhead projection is highly flexi- 
ble. You can draw or write on acetate 
(thin transparent film) and the action 
is immediately shown on the screen. One 
distinct advantage is that two or more 
transparencies (called overlays) can be 
used to build up a picture step by step. 
You can fill in blanks on forms pro- 
jected on the screen. You can actually 
correct a manuscript within easy view- 
ing of every member of a class. The only 
requirement is that the written material 
must be transformed from paper to the 
acetate film for projection. 

There are three basic methods for pre- 
paring the acetates for projection. Posi- 
tive black and white transparencies can 
be made by photographic process or 
drawn on treated acetate sheets. Colored 
transparencies can be made by exposing 
the acetates to ammonia. Freehand art 
can be done on acetates by means of 
wax pencils, ink or by laying on colored 
acetates. 

Visual action, the opportunity for 
story build-up, and the ability to pro- 
vide a good projected image in a fairly 
lighted room are the chief advantages 
of the overhead projector. 


One disadvantage has been the bulk. 
The projectors now come in three popu- 
lar sizes according to the area of the pro- 
jected working surface, namely 10” x 
10”, 7” x 7”, and 5” x 5”. They will 
vary in bulk and weight somewhat ac- 
cording to these sizes. A few models are 
made to project even smaller trans- 
parencies. 

Evidence of the increasing popularity 
of overhead projectors is the fact that 
five manufacturers now market 20 dif- 
ferent models of these projectors. They 
vary in weight from 15 to 45 pounds, 
and in cost from $155 to $360. Larger 


SCREEN HIGH AND TILTED 


COMMUNICATOR SEATED 


“VuGraph” overhead projector shown above is 
produced by the Charles Beseler Company. 
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models for specialized professional 
work weigh and cost more. 

A model which we have found prac- 
tical in extension work has a 7” x 7” 
aperature, 500 watt blower cooled light, 
a 12% inch lens, weighs 23 pounds, 
costs $237.50, and is carried in a case, 
size two cubic feet. 

Among the many sources of informa- 
tion about this fascinating visual tool 
are these: Tecnifax Corporation, Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts; Charles Beseler 
Company, East Orange, New Jersey; 
American Optical Company, Buffalo, 
New York; Ozalid Division, General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, Johnson 
City, New York, and Projection Optics, 
division of Charles Beseler Co., East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


NEW IDEAS AND EQUIPMENT 

A brand-new design in Overhead pro- 
jectors is just out. It is called the Oza- 
lid Projecto-Lite. A new feature is 
the rotating head which can be set to 
project the image in any direction. It 
also has a new optical system which in- 
creases the brightness of the projected 
image in a lighted room. For informa- 
tion on this equipment and special trans- 
parency materials, contact Ozalid Di- 
vision, General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration, Johnson City, New York. 


Double-face wax base tape is 
now on the market. It will hold paper 
to almost any dry surface. And because 
it is a wax base, you can lift up the pa- 
per without damage to either surface. 
A roll of this tape 4%” wide and 1200” 
long, is quoted at $1.49. The source is 
Arthur Brown and Brother, Inc., 2 West 
46th Street, New York 36, New York. 


The new Duplex 2” x 2” Radio- 
Mat slides are now being marketed by 
the Radio-Mat Slide Company, Inc., 
Daytona Beach, Florida. Radio-Mats 
for the large 314” x 4” slides have been 
used for years. "The “mat” is a colored 
transparent material sandwiched be- 
tween thin colored paper. This is placed 
in a typewriter and words or figures are 
typed (without using ribbon) directly 
on the mat. This is bound between glass 
and projected. A box of 50 Duplex 2” x 
2” Radio-Mats, sufficient for making 
100 slides, will cost $2.00. 


Spray-Vue plastic slides are a 
new answer to time-saving in making 
art slides. Each slide has a frosted sur- 
face on which art work or tabulation is 
directly applied. When the art work is 
completed, the slide is permanently fixed 
with a coat of Spray-Vue lacquer. In a 
few minutes, the slide is ready to pro- 
ject. The frosted surface material comes 
in all slide sizes from 2” x 2” to 314” x 
4”, and in all larger sizes for overhead 
projection from 5” x 5” to 10” x 10”. 
The source is Spray-Vue Enterprises, 
Inc., P. O. Box 263, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 
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How to Succeed in 
Today's Dairying with 


Dairymen in your territory can earn highest 
net income with Registered Guernseys. Get 
all the facts— FREE—and you'll learn why... 
adaptable, easy-to-handle, efficient Guernseys 
are the key to highest net dairy profits . . . 
and the best choice for today’s dairymen! 
FREE LITERATURE Judging aids, pictures. 
Literature on Registration, “Profitable Dairy- 
ing”, and Golden Guernsey Milk Business. 


WRITE TODAY=— 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
44 Main Street, Peterborough, . H. 
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SRR REE DELAVAN SPRAY GUIDE 


FREE FACTS 


Buffalo Turbine 
Offers you the ‘ 
Finest in Turbo 

Sprayers & Turbo 
Duster/Sprayers. 
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IFFRLO TURBIN 
Use Buffalo Turbine Equipment For 


© Orchards 

© Soll Stabilization 

© Row Crops 

© Groves 

© Seeding 

© Shade Trees 

© Enzyme Deodoriza- 
tion 
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BUFFALO TURBINE 
Equipment Company, tee. 
50 Industrial St, Gowonda, N. Y. 
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Delavan has designed this ‘slide rule’ spray guide ‘ -- * ry 


as a ready reference for agricultural spraying 
| authorities. With the guide you can quickly de- 
termine how many gallons per hour specific noz- 
zles require, and the pressures needed for a given 


application rate. 


DO YOU CONSIDER NOZZLES WHEN 


YOU GIVE SPRAYING ADVICE? 


Inadequate nozzles can make good spraying equipment 
look bad. Delavan manufactures a full line of nozzles 


and accessories — a quality line, designed especially for 
agricultural applications. Let us send you a catalog with 


facts about Delavan equipment. Then, compare Delavan 


with others. When you give spraying advice be sure to 


consider the advantages Delavan nozzles can offer. 


z oo“———— 
6  DELAVAN 
WEST DES MOINES, |IOWA 
(€ Please send me the free Delavan Spray Guide. 
C€) Please send me Delavan’'s full line catalog of spray nozzles and 
accessories. 
Name 
Street Address 
City Zone State 
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New chemical can encourage fruit to drop off trees or keep it on longer 


Octagonal farrowing crate helps sows obey natural nest-building instinct 


A chemical that can coax fruit 
off the trees or keep it on longer 
has been approved for commercial use 
by USDA. Called naphthaleneacetic acid 
(NAA), the hormone was tested for 
USDA at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. Results 


showed no significant residues of NAA 
in apples at harvest time. NAA is the 
only chemical that can be used both for 
thinning and keeping fruit on trees. It 
thins out fruit if it’s applied in spring 
and delays fruit drop if it’s applied in 
the fall. Cornell scientists say this is be- 


2 = to Success for Farmers and Gardeners! “= 


EET EE GIVES THEM BOTH, 


You can recommend Planet Jr. equipment 
every step of the way—and “know how”’ is 
the reason! Keep Planet Jr. information up- 
to-date. Get catalogues on these products, 
including the new Planetiller shown below! 
Recommend the best—for best results. 


PLANETILLER MODEL E Preptres seed beds, culti- 
vates gardens, mulches and cleans up borders. 
Transforms into Rotary Mower by using Planet Jr. 
A52T Rotary Attachment. 


New PLANETILLER MODEL 0 
The new Model O com- 
bines all the best features 4 
... light and easily handled, yet rugged and 
dependable. 3 hp for top performance. 
Choice of tilling widths from 8 to 32 inches. 
Prepares the soil for planting in asingle pass. 


SUPER TUFFY Compact, dependable Super Tuffy does all 
types of outdoor work quickly, efficiently. 
Works with many attachments, 


HAND TOOLS 
—wheel hoes, cultivators, seeders, 
fertilizers and garden plows. A. ¢¢¢ 


SEEDER UNIT 


casement seeding units—for low-cost, low-muintenance. 
For use with large, high-speed tractors. 


: 
TILLAGE STEELS 
(What a Temper!) “Pianetized” for extra hardness 
and temper. More than 200 sizes and shapes. 


Finest in the 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc, 


Field 
3475 N. Sth St., Phila. 40, Po. 
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cause its physiological effect on trees 
differs in the two seasons. 


An octagonal farrowing 
“crate” used in trials at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is attracting lots of at- 
tention. In early tests, sows in the octa- 
gonal crate farrowed more live pigs than 
test sows in rectangular crates. Re- 
searchers say sows penned in rectangu- 
lar crates cannot obey a natural instinct 
to build a nest at farrowing time. Sows 
sometimes become confused and frus- 
trated, and will struggle to get out of the 
stall. In these struggles the sow some- 
times bruises herself and damages mam- 
mary glands. Pigs from such sows some- 
times get off to poor starts and the dams 
do not milk well. The experimental octa- 
gonal crate was made of heavy wire 
fastened to an iron framework. It is 
77 inches in diameter and 36 inches 
high, and the wire is kept nine inches 
from the floor. Two removable pins fas- 
ten the pen together. 


There’s a lot of talk these days 
about no tillage, minimum tillage, 
mulch tillage, etc. And there are good 
reasons for the new emphasis on this 
problem, says J. H. Lillard, ag engineer 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Cur- 
rent knowledge includes that soil is often 
over-tilled to the extent that production 
costs go up and physical condition of 
the soil is damaged. By applying mod- 
ern tillage concepts and new chemicals, 
many crops are being produced more 
efficiently. Test results show that top 
corn yields can be obtained by plowing 
the land, planting without further seed- 
bed preparation, applying herbicides 
and cultivating the corn only once. In 
one “radical” experiment at VPI last 
year, researchers grew corn successfully 
with no-tillage at all! 


How do cows make milk? A 
group of University of Illinois dairy 
biochemists are working to answer this 
question that has for centuries puzzled 
scientists and laymen alike. U. of I. 
Scientist Bruce Larson and his asso- 
ciates hake kept cow udder tissue cells 
alive in laboratory test tubes for more 
than 2% years. For a short time the test 
tube cells actually continue to make 
milk in the lab. After a few days, the 
milk-making process stops. But the cells 
continue to grow and organize as if they 
were still in the cow. Researchers be- 
lieve these tiny test tube cells may some- 
day unlock enough secrets to explain 
how milk is produced in the cow’s udder. 
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booklet-bulletin reviews 


Publications listed are furnished free of charge to readers of 
County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher. Just circle the number of 
the literature you want on the Service Cards, print or type 
your name, position, and address, clip and send. Service 
cards are on pages 11 and 31. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
86—PAGEANT PROJECTOR 


Ideal for classroom and group movies is 
Eastman Kodak's new Pageant Projector. The 
good audio system and quiet operation of this 
projector help maintain a school atmosphere. 
For further information, just 

Circe 86 on Service Carp 


87—FILMS FOR AGRICULTURE 


United World Films, Inc., distributors of 
U. S. Government films, have recently pub- 
lished a 12-page catalog of films dealing with 
many phases and problems of agriculture. 
Some of the subjects covered are farm man- 
agement and maintenance, conservation, irri- 
gation, insect enemies and a selection of home 
economics subjects. If you'd like a copy of the 
new Films for Agriculture catalog, 

Circie 87 on Service Carp 


Chemicals 
88—FERTILIZER BOOKLETS 


When you want to give someone the facts 
about anhydrous ammonia or about urea fer- 
tilizer, you'll be able to do the job quickly and 
competently with two handy, free booklets 
published by W. R. Grace & Co. For your free 
copies, simply 

Circie 88 on Service Carp 


89—SEED TREATMENT 


You can help increase farm income in your 
county by telling more farmers about the bene- 
fits of seed treatment. Morton Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of Panogen seed fungicide, Dri- 
nox seed insecticide and Pandrinox dual-pur- 
pose treatment will help. They'll be glad to 
send full information on booklets, films and 
other helpful materials to promote seed treat- 
ment if you will 

Circie 89 on Service Carp 


9O0—MAGNESIUM BULLETIN 


International Minerals and Chemicals Cor- 
poration is eager to get the facts about mag- 
nesium before the farmer. For this reason they 
sponsored the bulletin, How Magnesium 
Boosts Profits, which tells about the impor- 
tance of including magnesium in mixed fer- 
tilizers. For a free copy, 

Circte 90 on Service Carp 


91—SOIL INSECT CONTROL 


An educational, four-color brochure pro- 
duced by Velsicol Chemical Corporation pro- 
vides convincing proof that soil insect control 
is profitable for the farmer. The 16-page book- 
let discusses a summary of 23 university com- 
parison tests that show how soil insect control 
increased corn yields by an average of 10.75 
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bushels per acre. If you would like a copy of 
the booklet, 
Circie 91 on Service Carp 


92—WEED CONTROL 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals has issued 
a new folder on the use of low volume spray- 
ers for applying Atrazine 80W or Simazine 
80W herbicides. Calibration and application 
directions are included. A copy will be sent to 
you if you 

Circe 92 on Service Carp 


Crops and Soils 
93—USE OF PEAT POTS 


A new technical bulletin has just been re- 
leased by Jiffy-Pot Company of America. En- 
titled The Use of Peat Pots on Vegetable 
Crops, the bulletin tells how to hit the market 
earlier and make more profits, at the same 
time reducing plant losses and saving time 
and labor. If you would like a copy, 

Circie 93 on Service Carp 


Livestock & Poultry 
94—FEED ADDITIVE 


Want to know about a low-cost way to im- 
prove hog-feeding results or help layers pro- 
duce more eggs per bag of feed? Then you'll 
want information on Arsanilic Acid. Abbott 
Laboratories will be happy to see that you re- 
ceive complete details about this poultry and 
livestock profit builder. Just 

Cincie 94 on Service Carp 


95—ANEMIA STOPPER 


Armour Pharmaceutical Company has pre- 
pared a report on their Armidexan 75, an in- 
jectable iron-dextran complex, which safe- 
guards pigs against anemia. This product can 
be injected straight into muscle and is com- 
pletely absorbed in two days. For a copy of 
the report, 

Circie 95 on Service Carp 


Structures 
96—METAL ROOFING NAILS 


The time for spring repairs is just around 
the corner. If new roofs are the order of the 
day in your area, you'll want to know about 
nail heads that won't “pop” off from expan- 
sion and contraction of the roofing or from 
wind vibration. Deniston “Lead-Seal” metal 
roofing nails insure roof “security.” Descrip- 
tive literature will be sent to you if you 

Circie 96 on Service Carp 
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New Products 
(See page 34) 


104 —Slicker Picker 
105—New Hay Conditioner 
106—Giant Sprayer 
107—Deo It Yourself 


Tractors & 
Equipment 


97—IMPLEMENT BOOKLET 


Eversman Mfg. Co. is offering a booklet on 
its new land smoothers, scraper and ditcher. 
All of these implements can be used with any 
standard tractor. For your copy of the booklet, 

Circie 97 on Service Carp 


98—CHAIN SAWS 


Lightweight, easy-handling McCulloch 
chain saws cut firewood and pulpwood, saw 
logs, clear land and prune trees. McCulloch 
Corporation will send literature showing the 
many uses of their chain saws for farm, forest, 
home or camp. Just 

Circie 98 on Service Carp 


99—TRACTOR HITCH 


Switching implements in a matter of sec- 
onds and with no “man-handling” is now pos- 
sible with Insta-Hitch. The new tractor hitch 
permits changing implements right from the 
driver's seat on the tractor, Complete informa- 
tion will be sent to you if you 

Cincie 99 on Service Carp 


100—SPRAY GUIDE 


With Delavan Manufacturing Company's 
spray guide it’s easy to determine how many 
gallons per hour specific nozzles require, and 
the pressures needed for a given application 
rate. The company will be glad to send you a 
free spray guide and their catalog of spray 
nozzles and accessories. Just 

Circe 100 on Service Carp 


Miscellaneous 
101—FARM SUPPLIES 


Nasco, Inc. is offering a 322-page catalog 
listing thousands of farm and shop supplies. 
For your free copy, 

Circce 101 on Sexvice Carp 


102—COLORCIRCLES 


Introduce your groups to color metalcraft- 
ing with Craft Metals Corporation's aluminum 
Colorcircles, Free literature will be sent to 
you on how to make trays and coasters if you 

Circie 102 on Service Carp 


103—HOBBY CRAFTS 
Over 6,000 items for hobby crafts are de- 
scribed in Lee Wards’ latest catalog. The com- 
pany will send you their catalog plus a new 
issue free of charge for the next 12 months 
if you 
Crecie 103 on Service Carp 
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Announcing the NEW 
‘TM Series 


Low Cost « Maneuverable 
A Size for Every Tractor 


Fits all standard 3-point hitch tractors. Six different 
size and price models, 6’, 8 and 10° blades for small 
fhelds and limited tractor power. 10’, 12’, and 14° blades 
for larger acreages and tractors. These NEW LAND 
SMOOTHERS have application for maintenance and 
tillage on irrigated farms, and for land forming in the 
humid ateas to correct surface drainage problems, fill 
washes and gullies. smooth terraces, benches, water- 
ways, etc. Low initial investment since tractor length 
furnishes additional effective leveling length 


See The NEW 
4 HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 


SCRAPER 


Using your own tractor and the 2% yard Eversman 
Scraper, you can do most earth moving jobs on your 
farm by yourself. Level land for efficient irrigation. 
Grade fields to improve drainage. Fill gullies and low 
spots. Build farm roads. Make terraces, grass water- 
ways, reservoirs, ponds, dams, pit silos. Responds in- 
stantly to single valve hydraulic control. Loads with 
low power requirements but with large scraper stability. 
Hauls at high speed. Front dump permits accurate 
control of fill. 


‘The 


4 RUBBER 
‘ MOUNTED 


Floating Hitch DITCHER 


The Eversman digs and cleans ditches up to 6’ wide 
and 27” deep. Mechanical or hydraulic control. Operated 
by any standard farm tractor. Four models for trail- 
behind of 3-point hitch system. 


Write For Complete FREE Booklet 
Students Request Special Literature 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


Dept 36 , Curtis and Fifth, Denver 4, Colorado 
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SLICKER PICKER 

Pictured is the McCormick No. 420 
self-propelled two-row cotton picker, 
which together with another model, the 
No. 414, has been released for the 1961 
season by International Harvester. Both 


gor 
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new machines feature an 80 hp engine, 
three picking speeds, and an axle clear- 
ance of 35.5 inches. 

The operator’s platform has been 
moved to center over the left-hand row 
and the steering wheel has been offset 
for a good working view. Models are 
available for operation with gasoline, 
LP gas or diesel fuel. Tires are optional 
to meet all field conditions. 

Why not circle 104 on service cards 
or write International Harvester Com- 
pany, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Ill. They can answer any questions 
you have about these new machines. 


NEW HAY CONDITIONER 

Rolling off the production line is Bril- 
lion’s new two-roll Hay Conditioner de- 
scribed by company engineers as “com- 
pletely plug free.” Elimination of plug- 
ging is achieved by use of an entirely 


new concept in the pick-up roll—‘stair 
stepped” steel slats on a thick-wall steel 
tube operate against a fabric-reinforced 
rubber roller. 

A unique unit-constructed frame 
gives extra rigidity and strength for 
support of rolls. Other features include 
roller chain drive, slip clutch, extra 
heavy bearing mounts and a new, more 
efficient shaft design. 

If you will cirele 105 on service 
cards, we will see that you receive full 
facts, or Art Carsten, Brillion Iron 
Works, Inc., Brillion, Wis., can give you 
all the information about this new 
machine. 


GIANT SPRAYER 

The largest boom sprayer ever manu- 
factured by Century Engineering Cor- 
poration has just been put on the mar- 
ket. This trailer mounted sprayer has a 
42-foot boom which will cover 12 rows. 
By removing the two end sections, it 
will cover 8 rows. The addition of spe- 
cial jet nozzles to the ends of the 42-foot 
boom will increase coverage to 80 feet. 

This new machine was designed for 
large fields of small grain and hay crops 
or large fields of row crops. It was also 
designed for skip row planting. One of 
the unusual features of this sprayer is 


wer x fay = <3 vet 
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that the boom height is controlled hy- 
draulically from tractor seat. Available 
with a 200-gallon fiberglas tank. 

For more information, circle 106 on 
service cards or write C. D. Davenport, 
Century Engineering Corporation, Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

New, portable, farm-priced grinder- 
mixers like the one pictured are making 
farm mixing of home-grown crops pop- 
ular with farmers once more. 

The farmer can put concentrates, an- 
tibiotics, minerals or medication into 
the conveniently low, wide-throated 
hopper and grind grain directly into it 
while the mixer is running. The mixing 
auger mixes any quantity from 2 pounds 
to 75 bushels. It handles oats, ear corn, 
small grain and even baled hay. 

A glass window shows when the mixer 
is full. A 9-foot delivery conveyor moves 
up or down or to either side in a full 
180° are so that unloading is possible 


in any direction into bin, wagon or feed 
holder. It can be started or stopped at 
will. Power can be supplied from almost 
any tractor. 

Circle 107 on service cards for de- 
tails or write Papec Machine Company, 
Shortsville, N. Y., manufacturers. 
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vo-ag news 


WALL FULL-TIME SECRETARY 

On July 1, James Wall will become 
the first full-time executive secretary of 
the National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association. “NVATA is in- 
deed fortunate to have such a fine, effi- 
cient person already trained to take 
over,” said W. S. Weaver, Region IV 


vice president. 


WORKSHOPS FOR VO-AGS 

Five hundred vocational agricultural 
teachers will attend the seventh series of 
annual farm workshops in Tennessee 
and Kentucky this summer and will re- 
ceive practical instruction on electric 
circuits and controls, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has announced. The 
workshops are sponsored by the Depart- 
ments of Education in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and TVA. 

Workshops will be held at nine loca- 
tions in Tennessee and six in Kentucky. 
The Tennessee schedule is: Lexington 
June 19-20, Brownsville June 26-27, 
Huntingdon June 29-30, Lewisburg 
July 6-7, Bordeaux July 10-11, Algood 
July 13-14, Johnson City July 17-18, 
Jefferson City July 20-21 and Cleveland 
July 24-25. Kentucky locations have not 
been announced, but will be arranged 
for the first two weeks of August. 


GANDY NAMED EDITOR 

New editor of Agricultural Education 
Magazine is Dr. W. T. Gandy, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Au- 
burn University. He succeeds Dr. A. L. 
Krebs, who served as editor for the 
past three years. 


HELP FOR NVATA PREXY 

An assistant teacher was provided to 
NVATA President Floyd Johnson in 
February, thanks to W. E. Gore, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
South Carolina, and W. M. Harris, Dis- 
trict Supervisor. 


L. A. MEETING ATTENDANCE 
Notes on the Los Angeles NVATA 
convention indicate that 183 teachers of 
agriculture from 40 states were in at- 
tendance. This might be a good time for 
state associations to begin plans for 
financial support to members who plan 
to attend the coming 1961 convention 


in Kansas City, Region VI Vice Presi- 


dent Wenroy C. Smith suggests. 


NEW COURSE AT BRADENTON 
At Bradenton, Fla.. an additional 
teacher has been employed to coordi- 
nate and instruct about 30 students in 
a special course on “Placement for 
Farm Experience.” The class is com- 
prised of students from three agricul- 
tural departments in the county. New 
teacher is Raymond L. Narmore. 
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» FREE CATALOG 
of Farm and Shop Supplies 


Ask for Catalog No. 73 
—322 pages listing 
thousands of farm 

| and shop supplies. 
Buy from one 
source... at 


moneysaving 
prices. P 
shipment. 
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Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
P. O. Box 6895, Denver 16. Colorado 
P. O. Box 1409, Santa Barbara, California 
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Fortified 
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IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 


GRAIN SORGHUM 


Whatever your crop, whatever your soil, 
we believe you'll find Hi-D Ammonium 
Nitrate the most satisfactory crop and 
profit booster you ever used. 

Made by a patented process, Hi-D always 
flows freely. Its granular structure is 
super-dry, has less tendency to pick up 
moisture. What's more, Hi-D stays dry 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


# PASTURE 
oa 
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FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


SUGAR CANE 


-D boosts all crops 


(boosts profit, too) 


until you’re ready to use it. It won't gum 
up, clog, cake, or bridge in your spreader. 
Join the thousands of farmers who have 
switched to Hi-D. First, test your soil, lime 
if needed and follow through with the 
mixed fertilizer your dealer recommends. 
Then add the extra boost of Hi-D... 
33.5% nitrogen. Ask for it by name. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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“GROW LIKE SIXTY” 


. 


Up-date irrigation with a 
Buckner sprinkler system and 
watch your crop yields grow. 
Buckner sprinklers eliminate 
production robbing short 
droughts, “hot spots,” and 
give you the best effective 
water coverage pattern money 
can buy. 

Buy Buckner — greatest 
name in irrigation since rain— 
key to successful sprinkler 
irrigation. 


/CCKNER 
SPHINKLERS 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


P. O. Box 232, Fresno 8, California 
World Wide Distribution 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


and related equipment 


in brass, stainless steel, 
aluminum and Nylon to 
meet every farm spray- 
ing need 


TeeJet Spray Nozzles 
write for Catalog 30 


ACCESSORIES—com- 
plete choice of strainers, 
connectors, spray guns, 
nozzles for broadcast 
spraying, valves and 
fittings. 


a~ 
DirectoValve with Nylon 
body for selective spray 
control of booms. Write 
for Bulletin 100. 


Diaphragm PressureP 
Relief Valve—write for 
Bulletin 101. 


Spraying SYSTEMS CO 


3257 Randolph Street 
Bellwood, Illinois 
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NEBRASKA AGENTS MEET 
PAY THEIR OWN WAY 

There’s nothing unusual about 
county agents’ associations holding 
annual meetings—but the Nebraska 
County Agents’ Association annual 
meeting in December was unusual in 
one respect. Of the 127 Nebraska 
county agents, 109 paid their own ex- 
penses to the meeting, traveling as 
much as 600 miles. 

In past years, time has been set aside 
during the state extension service con- 
ference for association business. When 
it was learned that there would be no 
such conference in 1960, Nebraska 
agents, with the approval of extension 
director Janike, decided to hold their 
own meeting. 

Association business included com- 
mittee meetings and reports, a direc- 
tors’ luncheon, initiation of new 
agents, election of directors, a ban- 
quet, past-presidents’ breakfast and 
recognition luncheon where W. H. 
Brokaw, an early Nebraska extension 
worker, was cited for outstanding con- 
tributions in organizing extension 
work in Nebraska. 


FOSSE GOES TO EGYPT 

There’s a “County Extension Office” 
in Cairo, Egypt this month. The simu- 
lated office is part of the United States 
Exhibit at the International Agricul- 
tural Exhibition being held March 21- 
April 21 in Cairo. Staffed by County 
Agent Theodore Fosse of Great Falls, 
Mont., and Marjorie V. McKinney, 
home demonstration agent, Richmond, 
Ind., the office will help explain the ex- 
tension role in getting research infor- 
mation to farm people. 


WOOL GROWERS AWARD 


Ralph Dunlap, Lincoln County agent, 
Carrizozo, New Mexico, has received 
a citation from the New Mexico Wool 
Growers, Inc., for his outstanding work 


By VIC CAROTHERS 


in sheep and wool improvement during 
the past year. The growers praised 
Dunlap for keeping abreast of the latest 
methods for improving sheep and wool 
and for his efforts in passing the infor- 
mation on to the wool growers in his 
county. 


“CITIZEN OF THE YEAR” 

Ballinger, Texas has named County 
Agent C. T. Parker its “Citizen of 1960.” 
At the annual Chamber of Commerce 
banquet, County Attorney E. J. Grind- 
staff, retiring president, cited the list of 
endeavors undertaken by Parker—in- 
cluding many agriculturally based proj- 
ects, a pamphlet on agriculture, his work 
on many water projects and the fact that 
he was instrumental in organizing the 
Junior Rodeo and Quarter Horse Asso- 
ciation. 


Arizona County Agents Association officers re- 
ceive congratulations from Dean H. A. Meyers, 
College of Agriculture, University of Arizona. 
Front row: Keith Jones, president; Bruce Kell, di- 
rector, southern region; Lowell True, vice presi- 
dent. Back row: Jim McDougal, northern district 
director, and Alvin Allen, secretary and treasurer. 


NAMED TO SOCIETY OFFICE 

W. A. Luce, Yakima, horticulturist 
on the Yakima County agricultural ex- 
tension staff, was elected vice president 
of the American Pomological Society 
at its recent national meeting in Laiay- 
ette, Ind. In 1962 he will be national 
president of the organization. 


COOPERATION 
AT ITS BEST 


Tractor Safety and Maintenance 
Meetings kept farm youths busy 
this winter in Cecil County, Md. 
4-H Club and FFA members com- 
bined their efforts to learn more 
about the subject, reports Harry 
G. Merryman, assistant county ag- 
ricultural agent. Agricultural en- 
gineering specialists from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, vo-ag teach- 
ers and the assistant county agent 
put on the workshop. 

The meetings increased enroll- 
ment in the Tractor Program and 
brought about better understand- 
ing between the two farm youth 
organizations. 
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SURPRISE FOR WILEY 

When Glenn F. Wiley went to the 
Floyd County, Ga., Community House 
recently, he thought he was going to ad- 
dress a 4-H Meeting. But the retiring 
county agent was surprised by 125 
friends and co-workers at a testimonial 
dinner, arranged by Floyd Countians, 
whom Wiley has served for more than 
22 years as county agent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiley were presented with a new auto- 
mobile, a silver bowl, fishing equipment 
and other gifts by their friends in the 
county. 


Pennsylvania County Agents Association Presi- 


dent C. |. Robertson, Pottsville, seated center, 
meets with his board of directors. From left, 
seated, J. Stanley Hummer, Bloomsburg, secretary- 
treasurer; Robertson, and S. Glenn Ellenberger, 
Allentown, vice president. Standing are Ward M. 
Stover, Indiana; John L. Tait, Bellefonte, Max M. 
Smith, Lancaster, William H. Gregory, Dushore. 


Mississippi Association of County 
Agricultural Agents reports the election 
of Ansel Estees of Tylertown as presi- 
dent; W. B. Latham of Columbus, first 
vice-president; Lewis N. Garrison of 
Stoneville, second vice-president; and 
J. H. Davis of Laurel, secretary. 


Virginia County Agents Association 
officers for 1961 are Dan Kelly, presi- 
dent; H. B. Powers, vice president; 
James A. Smith, secretary-treasurer ; 
and FE. A. Davis, sergeant at arms. 

* * * * 


* * 


WHAT'S COMING UP 


April 14. Farm Feed Handling Conference, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

April 22-28. National 4-H Club Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

April 23-25. Seventh Annual American Angus 
Conference, University of Georgia, Athens. 

May 5-6. Student Agricultural Exposition, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

May 7. Rural Life Sunday. 

June 11-14. American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

July 7-8. Northwest Section, American So- 
ciety Range Tour, Okanogan, Wash. 

July 11-13. Executive Committee Meeting, 
National Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

July 16-18. Joint Meetings of Western Sec- 
tion, American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion, and Western Division, American Dairy 
Science Association, University of Idaho 
campus, Moscow. 

August 8-11. Vo-Ag Teachers Association of 
Texas Convention, Austin, Tex. 

November 26-30. National 4-H Club Con- 
gress, Chicago. 


Aprit 1961 


| Azusa, California 
RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 

| Division of L. R. Nelson Mfg. Co., Inc 
609 West Lake Street, Peoria, IIlinois 


with 


RAIN BIRD 
Sprinklers 


Isn't everybody? RAIN BIRD sprinklers 
are internationally recognized as the 
finest in the field. Engineered to meet 
specific irrigation requirements, Rain 
Birds have built-in dependability 
and long, trouble-free operation. 
They embody the latest scientific 
developments. 
Send for the latest engineering data on 
Rain Birds. See why they are the first 
choice the world over! 

NATIONAL RAIN BIRD SALES & ENG. CORP. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


COUNTY AGENT & VO-AG TEACHER is now being 
published by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Willoughby, Ohio. For prompt 
response, please address your correspondence, 
change of address or matters pertaining to your 
subscription to— 

COUNTY AGENT & VO-AG TEACHER 


Willoughby, Ohio 


Pll KEEP FISH 


NEW AQUATHOL FOR FAST, SAFE 
CONTROL OF UNDERWATER WEEDS 


In just a few days Aquathol can clear 
ponds and lakes of troublesome under- 
water weeds . . . without harm to fish 
or other water life .. . and leave water 
safe for domestic and recreation uses. 
Developed exclusively by Pennsalt, 
Aquathol is easy to apply — effective. 


Ask your farm chemical distributor 
or write Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Aurora, Illinois; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Bryan, Texas, or 3239 Mayfair 
Boulevard, Fresno, California. 


a product of Pennsalt research . . . 


“AQUATHOL- 


*A trade-mark of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
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SLIDE 
FILING 
SYSTEM 


With Every Slide Classified 
For Quick Visual Reference and Use 


When you keep your slides in this Multiplex 
cabinet, you gain these three advantages: 
1. Orderly classification—by subject matter, date, 
etc. Cross index cards available. 
2. Convenience—slides can be viewed against 
light-diffusing panel — individual slides easily 
inserted or removed. 
| 3. Protection — against loss or damage — with 


slides properly stored — cylinder-type key lock 
on door. 

The Multiplex Cabinet shown above holds 2340 
slides, 2” x 2” .. . or 780 slides, 4° x 34%"... 
or some of each. Door opens down to provide 
shelf. Spacious utility drawer in base. Smaller 
and larger sizes, and other models, are avoil- 
able. For more complete information, use the 
coupon below. 


catnieemettinniednmnetiieenbaenanS 
Please send me Slide Cabinet Bulletin LS-158 
| 

‘MULTIPLEX se | 
| a sas neti pectic oe ee 
| DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. RI co cchi nine nisenkseenicbamedcmmdad | 
Dept. J., Warne & Carter | 
| St. Louis 7, Mo. Se EE & Skene cacnnccbadehetthecde AP-61 
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A cure for “Vo-Ag Myopia” 


Wallingford, Connecticut 
March 19, 1961 

The following is a portion of the writer’s talk pre- 
sented at the dedication of the Regional Vocational 
Agriculture Center at Wallingford, Conn. 


Wi" our present crop of rural youth go down in 
history as the lost generation? Ever since be- 
coming editor of County AcEent & Vo-Ac TEACHER, 
back in January 1952, I’ve been plagued with this 
thought. 

One of the reasons I gladly accepted this oppor- 
tunity to speak here at Wallingford is that I’m so 
much in favor of what you're doing. 

Our magazine carried an exclusive story about 
your first regional center at Middletown, dedicated 
about this time of year back in 1957. In fact, we 
were also influential in seeing that the largest farm 
publication in the country, FARM JouRNAL, publi- 
cized this new approach in agricultural education. 

Now you're not going to let Middletown outdo 
you, are you? I think you ought to “shoot” for 
Reapers Dicest! When was the last time Vo-Ag re- 
ceived national recognition like this? 

Of course, it’s results that we want—not just pub- 
licity. And in that regard, you’re already off to a 
flying start! 

Here’s what I mean: 

@ | understand that guidance has become the key 
word in your program. That’s something relatively 
new in our rural communities! 

@ I’ve heard that along with the three other Cen- 
ters, you're establishing Vo-Ag as a respectable 
science—not just “a program to turn out farmers 
on a mass production basis.” Believe me, most people 
think that Vo-Ag is doing precisely the latter. Nothing 
could be further from the truth at Wallingford! 

WHAT HAPPENED to your first graduating 
class? I’m not sure about all of them, but four are at- 
tending the college of agriculture at the University 
of Connecticut. Two more will join them just as 
soon as they have the necessary funds. One boy is 
going to teachers’ college and another is doing post- 
graduate work at the high school. 

Quite a record, considering that you lose a cer- 
tain number to the service. And you've got to figure 
if you lose one or two out of ten to other profes- 
sions, you've still got a mighty fine batting average! 

By the looks of things, six out of ten will wind 
up in the agricultural college. Think of what would 
happen to the down-ward trend in ag enrollments if 
every high school would do just half as well! 

@ You're meeting the double-barreled challenge of 
today’s scientific farming and related industries, 
@ I understand that you began offering Vo-Ag here 
at Wallingford only three years ago! At that time 
you had only 16 students—huddled together in one 
room. You had no double-periods and your teacher 
also taught science, in addition to a full Vo-Ag 
teaching load. 


However, vo-ag students were so enthusiastic 
about their program that they volunteered to “stay 
after school” one night a week to allow the teacher 
to satisfy state requirements. Can’t you just see 
non-ag students doing something like that! 

The second year you had 26 students—the year 
that Wallingford was informed that the fourth state 
Center would be located there. 

Now you have 34 students, including a girl! Vo- 

Ag was never like this when I was in school! With 
this additional enrollment, you now have two in- 
structors. 
@ You're not only showing boys how to farm, but— 
and this is just as important in today’s agriculture— 
you're showing rural youth what the opportunities 
are. However you don’t stop there. You study the 
requirements for the job. Boys are aware of the 
openings and the salaries. And some of them will 
step right out of high school into good jobs. 

Now I’m not so naive as to think that your mag- 
nificent facilities here will do the whole job. Far 
from it. Here’s what I like about your program: 

Your big challenge here will be to attract the best 
boys for agriculture—not the cast-offs. Nothing but 
the best for agriculture! This beautiful building is 
the show-window of your program. 

Your boys will get a good, solid farming program 
—BUT if they have greater interests, say in nursery 
work or landscaping, you will help them develop 
their interests along those lines. You have the green- 
house facilities here, capable instruction—and the 
opportunities. 

You realize that all boys do not possess strong in- 
terests one way or the other. That’s not important. 
What's important is that your program includes: 

1) all-around development of the student. 

2) opportunities for those students who have de- 
veloped or are developing special interests. This 
means... 

3) leaving the door open for a college education! 
This is the key feature, in my opinion. 

Vo-Ag at Wallingford is available as an elective, 
in both college preparatory and general courses. 
Granted, a boy carries a relatively heavy load in 
Vo-Ag—but with careful guidance and good course 
scheduling agriculturally-inclined boys will enter 
college with a good general education background. 

Agribusiness will not be a new term to them, as 
it is with so many ag college students (see November 
1960 in summing up). 

In effect, you’re determined that there will be no 
lost generation of rural youth in Connecticut! 


H. 


Editor 


County AGENT AND Vo-Ac TEACHER 
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A GRASS-ROOTS STRONGBARN STORY FROM MINNESOTA 


“Tough and long-lasting. That's 


what Strongbarn means to us. 


“Here in the Hawick Prairie area, we need the 
protection of tough, strong steel roofing and 
siding ,”’ reported ‘‘ Pete’’ Peterson, leading Minne- 
sota turkey grower and former president of the 
Minnesota Turkey Growers’ Association. 


“This is wide-open country and the winds come sailing 
through. Just a few days ago, we had a pretty high wind 
and it blew down one of our grain bins. Another time, a 
wind took the roof off a grain bin and laid it out by the 
lake. In both cases, it didn’t faze our Strongbarn build- 
ings at all. 


“We get a lot of snow, too, but not so much the last two 
years. In 1951, we had a total of 84 inches of snow. In 
1956, we had some heavy snows. One of our Strongbarn 
buildings had a real load of snow on it. It was piled 3’ 
to 4’ on the south roof, but we had no problem. That 
Strongbarn stands up fine. 


Lioyd “Pete” Peterson 
Paynesvilie, Minnesota 


L’ ’ { . ' 
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““We used another brand of roofing and siding for one of 
our buildings, but we didn’t like it. It was too soft. 


We want a tempered steel. That tough-tempered sheet 
will hold. Strongbarn is way out and above the others. 


“We get all kinds of weather . . . wind, rain, snow. The 
temperature has been as low as 33° below zero, as high as 
over 100°. Let me tell you . . . Strongbarn is real good. 
Some of our buildings are seven years old and we have 
never replaced a sheet. No sign of rust, either. 


“As I said before, Strongbarn stands up fine. Just fine.”’ 


STRONGBARN 


... twice as strong as ordinary corrugated 
galvanized steel roofing and siding of 
same gage and equal the strength of more 
expensive, heavier gage steel sheets. 


manufactured by GRANITE CITY STEEL CO., Granite City, Ill. 
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GALLONS PER ACRE GAUGE* 


*(STANDARD ON MAYRATH 
SPRAYERS) 


TAKES THE GUESS WORK OUT 
TELLS YOU HOW MUCH YOU USE PER ACRE 
SAFE, SURE, CERTAIN SPRAYING 


TRACTOR MOUNTED ..... me wpr- 139 
TRAILER MOUNTED . .«. «2 ME odd....... 30 


PRICES F.0.8. DODGE CITY, KANSAS; COMPTON, ILLINOIS; OR MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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